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For the Companion. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
In Tourer PARTs—Part III. 
Thirty Years Old. 

The second decade of Miss Waldershare’s ac- 
quaintance with the twin brother and sister dif- 
fered a little from the first one. It fiew faster; 
years do fly much faster between 
twenty and thirty than between 
tenand twenty. How then must 
it be between fifty-five and sixty- 
five? which she was now; no 
longer an elderly, but an old 
lady. 

A fact she had at last been 
taught to recognize. Like many 
another active, energetic and un- 
selfish woman, she had resisted 
fate to the last; maintained her 
youth and her bright-hearted- 
ness; refused to succumb to 
many & cruel shock; resolved to 
“die with harness on her back.” 

But the wear and tear of life 
gradually overcame her. After 
one bad. illness, she suddenly 
found out that she could not 
revive as heretofore; that she 
had grown, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an old woman. 

After this time, she had to 
learn to be quiet; to let others do 
her work, instead of doing it 
all herself; content if she were 
still the head, though no longer 
the hands as well; and more than 
content—thankful—to see the 
young rising up to do her duties 
for her, and to work in her stead 
against the time when her place 
should know her no more. 

Something in this wise she 
wrote to her friend Dorcas Hall. 
long become— 





For they had 
“A pair of friends, 
Affectionate and true,” 

in spite of the difference in their ages, and the 
great gaps of time that intervened between their 
meetings, owing to the busy life of both. But 
they corresponded regularly, and Dorcas’s simple 
history, as told in her letters, became the strong- 
est interest Miss Waldershare had. Especially 
so when for her all the pleasures of existence 
slowly dwindled down to her own house and gar- 
den; at last, during all the winter months, to the 
limits of four silent walls. 

These letters—they are now arranged and la- 
belled and packed together in a box, to go some 
day possibly to some rightful owner, if not con- 
signed previously by still tenderer hands to the 
safest receptacle of all treasnres—the fire. 

They began immediately after Cyprian left for 
India, and were full of him and his doings. 
Sometimes his letters were enclosed therein, 
bright, clever, funny, and by no means confiden- 
tial epistles, if, indeed, he had anything to con- 
fide, even to his “‘little mother.” At first, his 
letters came every mail, then less frequently, 
then they stopped entirely for awhile; and Dor- 
cas had to deaden her anxiety by the brief tidings 
she got of him through father and step-mother. 

After that, sudden, startling news! Cyprian 
was married, actually married, at the age of two- 
and-twenty, unknown to any one, and toa girl 
whom nobody in England had ever heard of! 

He had met her at some mill-station,—a mere 
child of sixteen,—most charming, in spite of a 
slight touch of the despised Hindoo blood show- 
ing through her beautiful brown face. So said 
Cyprian, who had fallen madly in love, and in 
three weeks, brought her home to Calcutta as his 
bride. 

But the father, irritated, and not without cause, 
at such an imprudent proceeding, turned him 
adrift, thus depriving him of his clerk's salary, 
the only income he had. 

“Yet he is so clever, has so many friends, he 
will speedily find other work,’’ wrote the sister, 
trying to look on the bright side of things. And 
it was so, for Cyprian seemed always to fall on 
his feet. Bat the breach between him and his 
father was made—and made for life. 

This was Dorcas’s agony, not the marriage. 
She forgave that. In the heart of the “‘little 
mother” sisterly jealousy had no place. 


was the best thing that could happen to him. I 
always told him so—Cyprian could never do with- 
out a woman to take care of him. Only I wish 
he had waited till he had just a little more money 
—and—I wish he had not vexed papa! For poor 
Issa’’—looking at her photograph—‘‘isn’t it. a 
sweet face? My pretty sister! How could he help 
loving her? And after all, dear friend, don’t you 





think 
best’?”’ 
Whether Miss 
Waldershare did or 
not, that Dorcas did she knew. For James 
Moffat had just persuaded her to wait indefi- 
nite years, until the fellowship he now held 
should result in a college-living. 

‘“We are not like Cyprian;’’ and her friend 
fancied she could almost have seen the smile, 
half-tender, half-amused, yet just a little sad, 
with which Dorcas always spoke and wrote of 
Cyprian;—‘‘we can wait. Papa will never need 
to be angry with us;’’ which, indeed, was not 
likely, as Mr. Hall, Sr., had always been too in- 
different to his daughter to feel either pleasure 
or displeasure at any of her proceedings. 

So time went on, and Dorcas still lived with 
Miss Moffat, upon a very small allowance, appar- 
ently, for she began to supplement it in many 
silent ways, especially in selling her drawings, 
which were remarkably good for an amateur. 

It was a dull life, except in the long vacation, 
when Mr. Moffat came to share her devoted care 
of his infirm old aunt, and to speculate with her 
on the chances of that college-living which was 
to open all paradise to these simple souls. But 
year after year went by, and James Moffat was 
still a Fellow, and Miss Hall a spinster, travelling 
through her twenties as she had done through 
her teens, complaining to no one, and troubling 
noone. Few even knew that she was engaged, 
she and James being both silent people, who pre- 
ferred not to perplex any one with their affairs. 

Thus she drifted on till she had ceased to feel 
herself a girl any more, and one day told Miss 
Waldershare, with a sort of pathetic amusement, 
of somebody who had called her “a born old 
maid.” This was about the middle of the ten 
years. 

Very soon after, she arrived, qnite suddenly 
and unexpectedly, at Miss Waldershare’s door, 
dressed in deep mourning, looking pale and 
grave, but with a strange smile, not at all of 
hopeless misery, creeping about her mouth, 

“T come to you in my trouble,” she said. “I 
wanted to consult you. James would not under- 
stand; it is only a woman that would.” 

‘‘What—what has happened?” looking in dread 
at her black dress. ‘‘Not—not Cyprian?’ 

“No, his wife. Poor Issa, she has died, and 
left him with twins, Think, twins!—brother and 


that ‘love is 


And then her self-restraint of many hours gave 
way, and Dorcas burst out weeping in her friend’s 
opened arms. 

It was a very sad story, to which, elderly and 
prudent woman as she was, Miss Waldershare 
could not refuse her sympathy. Rash and fool- 
ish as the young couple had been, they had paid 
for their folly in keen suffering. At the last, the 










HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


poor dying mother would have wanted the com- 
monest comforts of life, but for the kindness 
which even strangers often show to one another 
in India. 

“And what of the babies? Surely your father 
will relent now, and take the poor helpless 
babies?’ 

“N-o,”’ said Dorcas, looking down. “In fact, 
Cyprian would not have let them go. He pre- 
ferred sending them, in charge of his wife’s ayah, 
to me.”’ 

“To you! Good heavens!’ 

“Oh, you could not say I was not to take them! 
My poor little babies—Cyprian’s own children! 
Where should he have sent them except to me? 
I was his ‘little mother,’ you remember.” 

“But the burthen—the trouble—the expense, 
even, in case he does not send money enough to 
keep them.” 

“He will; or, if not, I can work,” said Dorcas, 
calmly. “I do work, as itis. It will be merely 
keeping the money here, instead of sending 
it’—— 

Here she stopped, blushing so violently that 
Miss Waldershare turned her head another way. 
But she had only found out what she had long 
guessed, that every penny the sister earned and 
could spare, went out to the poor young couple 
in India. 

“God bless you, my dear. If you come for my 
opinion, it is—just follow your own. Buat—Mr. 
Moffat?’’ 

“James is a man who always does his duty; 
he will never hinder me in doing mine,” was the 
answer, given with such proud confidence that 
Miss Waldershare smiled and sighed. 

‘Weil, and when do your twins arrive?” 

“Cyprian put them on board a merchant vessel, 
in charge of the captain’s wife. They may ar- 
rive any day. Only think!—me with my two 
babies—iny dear little twins!’’ 


manage them?” 








‘He was snre to fallin Jove, and to marry early 


sister, just like Cyprian and me,” 


“Doesn't somebody — yourself, I think —say 





“You foolish girl! and how do you intend to 


that any woman with common-sense and a moth- 
erly heart can soon learn how to manage a baby?” 

So, caught in her own trap, Miss Waldershare 
ceased -to look “‘severe,’ and entered heartily 
into the joy, which almost extinguished grief, 
that filled the heart of Cyprian’s “‘little mother,’’ 
in having his motherless babies to take care of. 
The burthen of them—and Miss Waldershare 
foresaw how heavy it was likely 
to be; for willing shoulders 
never lack a weight—was wholly 
forgotten in the inexpressible 
pride and delight. 

So the two spinsters, young 
and old, made every preparation 
for the reception of the babies, as 
happy as children with a new 
doll. It was foolish, perhaps, 
but natural, considering the sort 
of women they were; women 
whom it often pleases Heaven to 
make childless, if only for the 
sake of the many children in this 
world who are outwardly or in 
reality motherless. 

And when, at last, the twins 
arrived,—two poor little skinny 
things, with great dark eyes, and 
brown wizened faces, not at all 
like wholesome English babies, — 
their aunt’s pride in them knew 
no bounds. Her very own flesh 
and blood,—Cyprian’s children, 
bearing his name,—and as they 
began to improve in looks, not 
unlike ‘him, or she fancied so. 
Her happiness in them was some- 
thing absolutely inexpressible. 

After a month or two, the ayah 
sailed for India,—no slight 
relief,—and she took them en- 
tirely under her own charge. 
Despite the forebodings of neigh- 
bors and friends, she made such 
a capital nurse that, instead of 
dying, which everybody fully 
expected, the twins— ‘Miss 
Hall’s twins,” as they were 
somewhat oddly called — were, 
though still brown and thin, as 
nice and even as pretty children 
as any in the Terrace, nay, even 
in the whole town. 

Even old Miss Moffat was proud of “our chil- 
dren;’’ and in her second childhood, rather en- 
joyed having the silent house filled with young 
voices and the sound of pattering feet. Espe- 
cially as, being thoroughly healthy and happy and 
well cared for, they were almost always good 
and obedient. 

Their education, begun by their aunt at three 
months old, and never entrusted to any one but 
herself, was certainly not the failure which many 
a neighbor mother had prognosticated in smiling 
over the proverbial perfection of “old maids’ 
children.” 

“Trouble?” wzote Dorcas, in answer to the 
questions of Miss Waldershare. ‘‘The poor little 
things are no trouble at all. I never amuse them. 
I teach them to amuse themselves. Two kit- 
tens and a ball of worsted are said to be the grand 
remedy for low spirits. Why, my kittens are far 
the best, and they never hinder work”’ (the work 
which she now confessed had become vitally nec- 
essary). ‘‘‘Auntie busy,—must not interrupt 
auntie.’ So they settle together in a corner of my 
painting room,—their ‘den,’ we call it; and there 
they play together for hours, and I keep an eye 
or half an eye after them, and thatisall. They 
never trouble me. They are such good little chil- 
dren.” 

It did occur to Miss Waldershare that a good 
nurse generally makes good children, and that 
those who complain of unruly brats might often, 
if they looked within, come to complain of them- 
selves, but she said nothing. There is a common 
but shrewd proverb, “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,’’ and certainly no one could see 
the merry, wholesome, easily-managed children 
and their aunt, without feeling that, however she 
did it, she contrived to make both them and her- 
self too thoroughly happy, without interfering 
with the happiness of anybody else. 

Even Mr. Moffat, though at first a trifle jealous, 
soon became quite satisfied, for he saw her entise 
fied, with her heart full of love and her life full 
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of duties, which, though not always easy, were 
always sweet. ° 

And Cyprian? 

Cyprian’s letters, which Miss Waldershare. 
sometimes got a sight of, were clever and charm- 
ing as ever, and became gradually less and less 
sad. He was not of the temperament which 
grieves eternally, even for a lost wife, and pres- 
ently he got plenty of work to do, though it was 
hard work and such small pay, Dorcas said, and 
that it was ‘‘fortunate’’ she was able to maintain 
the twins entirely. Dressed very plainly, and 
brought up simply, they were yet children that 
any father might be proud of; and so would theirs 
be, she hoped, when he came home. 

“Papa’s coming home,’’—the ideal “papa” 
whom the twins were constantly told of, and 
taught to believe in with a passionate admiration 
as soon as their little minds could take in any- 
thing,—was now the dream of Dorcas’s life. 

“If I could see him once again! give his chil- 
dren into his arms, and watch him with them; 
he used to be so fond of children, such a favorite 
with them, as he was with everybody. 

“It is very hard for him to be parted from his 
precious twins. Many things have been very 
hard for him; but I think he is brightening. He 
ig much better off now than he was. Poor Cyp- 
rian!"’ 

In spite of the advancing prosperity, which 
showed itself, if not in regular payments, in very 
valuable Indian presents ‘‘from papa,”’ she still 
called him ‘“‘poor Cyprian.” But it was a curious 
fact, she never by any chance called Mr. Moffat 
“poor James,.”” 

No, not though he worked hard and had few 
pleasures; for his fellowship barely gave him 
enough to live on, and the college living still 
hung afar off ‘‘in the clouds.” 

But he trusted her and she trusted him; they 
wrote constantly and met occasionally, whenever 
they could. And what is it that makes happi- 
nesa? I think, not prosperity, not even the at- 
tainment of al! our desires, but the power of en- 
joying what one has. A clean heart, a quiet 
conscience, a loving and faithful soul; these, in 
spite of outward circumstances, will create a not 
unhappy life. Therefore I refuse to consider 
James Moffat and Dorcas Hall altogether miser- 
abie. 

Miss Waldershare herself seeing this, ceased to 
be needlessly miserable concerning them. In 
truth, as the years slipped by, her restless anxiety 
over those she loved somewhat abated. She 
learned to trust Heaven a little more, and her- 
self a little less; and to believe that the Father 
above would take care of her dear ones as well as 
she could, possibly a little better. 

Therefore, though she and Dorcas, tied by many 
duties, selduim met face to face, still she rested 
content about her friend, unti! one day, when to 
her great surprise she got a letter from Cyprian. 

“Tam not quite easy concerning my sister,”’ he 
wrote, “and would be grateful to yon to tell me 
exactly how she is. She rarely speaks of her- 
self; but now she owns to being ‘not strong,’ and 
is very anxious I should come home. Why, she 
is young still; we are not thirty yet!”"—that half- 
comical yet infinitely pathetic “‘we,”—“‘but if her 
health is really failing, what should I do? Who 
would take care of my children? I trust to you, 
her faithful friend, to tell me the exact truth con- 
cerning her.”’ 

Which, having exerted all her small strength 
in a four days’ visit to Dorcas, Miss Waldershare 
did. 

“I do not consider your sister ‘failing,’’’ was 
the letter that went out to Calcutta by the next 
mail, “but she is naturally delicate, and she 
has had a hard life. Two children to bring up, 
first to earn the money and then to expend it” 
(Miss Waldershare could be severely candid when 
she thought right), “‘a feeble old lady to take 
charge of, and the anxiety of a doubtful future, 
being torn in two as it were, for when Mr. Moffat 
does get the living which is promised him, and 
seems very near now, what is she to do? No 
man likes to enter upon married life burdened 
with another man’s children. Yes, my dear Cyp- 
rian, though not failing now, she may fail. I do 
think it right and best for you to come home,”’ 

Having written thus strongly and without de- 
lay,—for she felt these things ought to be said, 
and who was there to say them but herself?—Miss 
Waldershare was along time before she heard 
any further. For shortly afterwards, she fell ill, 
and lingered many weeks and months in that sort 
of semi-existence when everything but the things 
close at hand seem to grow dim, and she began 
to understand clearer how, by-and-by, the out- 
side world and all its interests might fade away 
from her altogether, almost without pain. 

She had been a little surprised that Dorcas Hall 
never came to see her, never offered to come, 
though writing regularly and telling all the news 
about everybody except herself. But these let- 
ters, so sweet and cheerful, as well as punctual, 
took away all suspicion that anything was 
wrong. 

More especially as each letter brought brighter 
tidings; Mr. Moffat had at last got the expected 
living,—in Derbyshire, such a pretty neighbor- 
hood and a prettier parsonage, everything they 
could both desire,—and Cyprian was coming 
home, they hoped in time for the marriage. Also, 
not alone: the twine would have to welcome not 
only their unkvown father, but a step-mother, 





young and charming, and by her letters, very 
sweet and good. 

This last piece of news Dorcas communicated 
‘by. word of mouth, waiting beside Miss Walder- 
share at the station, whither on her way to Bux- 
ton Baths, the invalid had begged to be met,—By 
a battalion, as it turned out,—Mr. Moffat, Dorcas 
and the little twins, now growing quite big chil- 
dren. 

“I have told them they must learn to say 
‘mamma,’ and that they are sure to love her. 
I was not surprised; indeed, I was quite glad of 
his marriage,” she added. ‘Cyprian needed a 
wife so much, and he has waited a long time.” 

“Yes, six years is a long time, and men don’t 
like waiting,’ said Miss Waldershare, rather 
satirically. ‘“There is almost no such thing as a 
faithful man.” 

“Except James,”’ said Dorcas, gently, as she 
held ont her hand to him, with a smile. To the 
end of her days Miss Waldershare will never 
forget that look and that smile. 

Somewhat to her friend’s surprise, Dorcas 
never referred to the question as to what was to 
be done with the twins when their father came 
home, or after he went back to India again. Nor 
did she speak much of her own future. She 
seemed quite absorbed in the happy present. 
“Only to think, in one week he will be at home, 
after ten years—ten very anxious years. He will 
look quite middle-aged, I dare say; I shall hardly 
know him, orheme. Ah yes, we shall! we shall! 
and I shall show him his children, just like what 
we two were, in the days when I was his ‘little 
mother.’ Do you remember?” 

Miss Waldershare did remember, and thought, 

irradiated by this wonderful flood of joy, Dorcas, 
pale and thin as she was, looked almost like the 
little Doreas of the children’s tea-party, so many 
years ago. 
They spoke of it and of heaps of other things, 
spending a most merry hour together, till at last 
the train started. Miss Waldershare caught her 
last glimpse of the little group, standing as they 
would so soon stand on Southampton qnay,—Dor- 
cas, with her two children, one in each hand, 
waiting for the ship with ‘‘papa’”’ on board. 

After that day, for more than three weeks, she 
heard nothing of the Halls. She thonght perhaps 
they were too happy to remember her, and being 
very suffering herself, was almost glad. When 
just making up her mind to write and say so, in 
the tenderest and least reproachful way, she took 
up a two-days-old Times, and there read in that 
fatal column which we often glance over so idly 
a% being no concern of ours,—the “Deaths,” — 
“On the 24th, very suddenly, aged thirty years, 
Miss Dorcas Hall.”’ 





That same day a letter from James Moffat, 
brief and subdued, fal! of the quiet grief of one 
who knows he has half a lifetime sti!! to work 
and to grieve in, explained all. 

People have died of joy, it is said; if any one 
ever did so die, it was surely Dorcas Hall. 

As they found out afterwards, she had been 
ailing for some time of heart disease. She knew 
it herself, but said nothing to anybody, and had 
supported with a marvellous courage five days 
of killing suspense, when the Indian mail became 
over-due, and there were vague reports of some 
terrible disaster having happened on the Red Sea. 
But on the sixth day came a telegram from South- 
ampton, from Cyprian, “Arrived safe and well ; 
shall be with you this evening.” 

It was too much. Uttering a cry, almost a 
shriek of joy, she clasped her hands in thankful- 
ness, then put them suddenly to her heart. In a 
moment without word or moan, with the smile 
still on her lips and the telegram grasped in her 
fingers, Dorcas was “‘away.’’ She had 

“Taken up her crown and gone home,” 
according to a sweet old hymn, one sung by the 
American Jubilee Singers, which she was fond of 
singing to her children. All that day and night 
it rang in Miss Waldershare’s half-stunned brain. 


“She has taken up her crown and gone home, 
And the angels are waiting at the door.” 


But—poor Cyprian! ‘Feeble as she was, next 
day Miss Waldershare put herself in the train and 
went to see Cyprian. 

The Terrace looked exactly as usual, almost as 
it had done twenty years before, when she went 
to the children’s tea-party. Old Miss Moffat sat 
at the open window, basking in the summer sun- 
shine, in her peaceful second childhood. There 
were no blinds down, of course; it had happened 
a week ago; they had resumed their old life. 
Dorcas was quite, quite away. 

Miss Waldershare was shown into the drawing- 
room, where sat writing a large, handsome, beard- 
ed man. Further off a lady, very sweet-looking, 
was trying to amuse the twins. 

“We try to make them happy, and we shall 
succeed by-and-by,’’ said Cyprian, after the first’ 
bitter half-hour; “they are our own dear chil- 
dren.” 

“And such good children,” added Cyprian’s 
wife. “I never knew such good children.” 

“It is all her doing!” he .cried. “You knew 
what she was, and what she was to me, even when 
we were no older than these two. ‘They will 
never forget her, nor I. She has done everything 
for me all my life, and now when I might have 
done something for her’ —— 





“God has done it—differently,” said Miss Wal- 


'dershare, laying her hand on the shoulder of the 





big, strong man, who had sunk down, sobbing 
like a baby. ‘‘Be content. He knows best.” 

“T believe that—but oh, my little mother! my 
little mother!"’ 


DUTY. 
So close is glory to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whis; low, Thou must, 
The you l can. —Emerson. 
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For the Companion. 
ROB MOORE’S LUCK. 

“IT say, Rob,” said George Billings, slinging his 
cap under his desk, and opening his day-book,. 
“did you know Madam is going to start a 
branch house in the West, and is looking about 
for a superintendent? What if she should choose 
you or me?” 

Robert Monroe’s face flushed hotly for a min- 
ute, then he said, ‘*That’s not likely, George.” 

*“‘No.” He went on adding up the long line of 
figures, and said no more, He did not mean that 
Moare should guess how likely it was, or, in fact, 
that Madam Cresap had determined that one of 
the two young men should have charge of the 
new house, 

The two lads were both orphans, and nephews 
of Madam Cresap’s, who was a large dealer in 
New York in feathers, flowers and straw goods. 
She had helped them acquire a liberal education, 
and placed them, not in her salesrooms, but in 
the office, where they would soonest learn the 
general scope and details of business. 

Two weeks ago she had heid a consultation 
with her old cashier, as to which of the young 
men should be placed in charge of the new under- 
taking. 

*‘Now I beg of you not to be in too greata hur- 
ry to decide, madam. Take yourtime, take your 
time. Test the lads longandoften. Don't judge 
by outward appearances.”’ 

Billings was shrewd enough to suspect the plan 
and to worm from the old man the fact that he 
and Rob were the only candidates for the office. 
But he did not tell this to Rob. 

“It would only put him on his mettle, and 
what's the use of taking the bread out of my own 
mouth?” he reflected, and presently said aloud, 
“No sach luck for us, Rob.”’ 

“No,”’ laughed Rob; “‘no luck at all. I don’t 
believe in luck. I never had any wages yet of 
any sort that I didn’t work for.” 

“Bah! It’s all luck, Life’s a game of chance,’’ 
tossing his handsome head gaily. 

Rob held his pen a moment motionless. If it 
only were a game, and he could have this chance! 
fe could take his mother from that miserable 
sewing-machine, and she should have a cozy lit- 
tle house of her own, ° 

The next week, late on Friday afternoon, the 
cashier sent. for George and Rob. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “there is a little commission to be exe- 
cuted in Philadelphia, which I should be glad one 
of you would undertake.” 

“I'm at your service,’ 
bow, quickly. 

**You do not offer to go, Mr. Moore?’’ 

“I should first prefer to hear what is to be 
done.” 

“It isa very simple matter. Merely the pay- 
ment of a large sum toa certain Mrs. Adams, to 
whom Madam Cresap is indebted. Prompt ac- 
tion is required, as it is necessary that the money 
should be paid before nine-~o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No difficulty about that whatever,’”’ said Bil- 
lings. ‘“T’ll run over in three hours, and pay the 
money down to-night. Just hand it over, with 
the lady’s address; Mr. Walters.” 

“Ah! that is precisely what I can not do, sir. 
We have not the lady’s address.”’ 

“No matter; give me her full name, or her 
husband’s, and I can easily find her street and 
number in the directory.” si 

“I do not know her name, or her husband’s 
name. If I did, the payment could be made in 
the usual way, by post-office order or check. But 
as it is, we are obliged to send a messenger.” 

Billings stood perplexed. ‘‘Adams is as com- 
mon a name as Smith. No doubt there are hun- 
dreds of them in Philadelphia. How am I to find 
the right one out, or be sure that it is the right 
one when found?” 

‘That is for you to say.”’ 

Billings threw on, his cap. ‘‘Pshaw! Ill un- 
dertake no such fool’s errand! It would be a job 
for days instead of a couple of hours. Moore can 
try it if he likes.” 

“Perhaps you can give me some facts or clew 
which will serve as well as the name?’ said Rob, 
speaking for the first time. _ 

“T have none. Mrs. Adams applied through a 
third person, a year ago, for work as a designer 
of show-cards, bills, etc. Payment is to be made 


said Billings, with a 


amount which we pay as agents for Shaw & 
Brothers.” 

“Shaw & Brothers have her given name, or 
address, probably?’ 

“No, Business with her was transacted 
through a third party, not now in New York.” 

Rob was silent for a few moments. “I will 
undertake the errand,” he said, quietly. 

“Here is the check for more than the amount,” 
said Mr. Walters, signing it. 
expenses out of it, You will be back” — 





“By noon to-morrow,’”’ 


for this work, and there is also a much larger 


“You will pay your 


Billings followed him out. ‘Going to supper?’ 

“No. I have barely time to catch the six 
o’clock train.” ; 

“Tell you what, Rob, I'll go with you! Some 
lucky stroke may discover the woman for us.’’ 

Abont ten miles the other side of Newark, the 
snow, which had fallen heavily all day, began to 
clog the wheels of the cars. The train lumbered 
along slowly, halted, pushed on, stopped. The 
conductor announced that the engine had gone 
on for a snow-plough, and the detention would 
probably extend over an hour. 

‘‘Here’s luck!’’ growled Billings, 
nothing now, Rob.” 

The detention lasted over two hours, It was 
past eleven o’clock when they landed from the 
ferry on Market Street. 

Philadelphia is always silent, for so vast a city, 
at night. Now it was profoundly still. The 
snow lay in a deep white robe over the streets 
and interminable low, solid blocks of houses. 
As they sat in the ferry-boat cabin, George asked, 
“Where shall you put up, Rob? Girard? Conti- 
nental?”’ 2 

“No. They are the most expensive houses 
here.”’ 

“What of that? The old lady foots the bill. 
You were not limited as to expenses. I'll calla 
eab, and we'll go to the Girard, and have a hot 
supper, and to bed.” 

“You will not calla cab for me. I must find 
this woman to-night, if I mean to pay her the 
money before morning.” 

**You’ll find a directory at the hotel. Pick out 
a half-dozen promising Adamses, toss up for the 
choice, drive to their houses, and if you don’t 
find them, go to bed. The storm and delay will 
be excuse enough at home.’”’ 

Rob said nothing. As Billings sauntered away, 

an old man, buttoned in a huge ulster, and with 
a fur hood over his head, noticed Rob’s anxiety. 
“I am a Philadelphian by birth. Perhaps I can 
help you find the person you are looking for.” 
_ “If you can direct me to the nearest newspaper 
office, it will be sufficient. One where an illus- 
trated paper is published. They, at least, will be 
open so late at night as this.” 

They struck the wharf at the moment, and the 
old gentleman pointed to lights burning in the 
upper stories of a large building, not far off. 
“That is the Children’s Friend.” 

The street cars had ceased running, owing to 
the snow blockade, and no cabs were to be seen. 

“T]l meet you on the ferry-boat to-morrow,” 
shouted George. ‘‘Good Inck!”’ 

Arrived at the Children’s Friend office, Rob be- 
gan his inquiries. ‘Did any woman design for 
them?” 

“No.” 

“Did any illustrated paper employ women as 
designers?” 

*“Yes, the ——,”” naming a house ten or twelve 
blocks distant. 

Through the snow to one, two, half-a-dozen 
publication offices Finally, success! A Mrs. 
Adams did design simple cuts for them some- 
times, but where she lived it was impossible to 
say definitely. Somewhere above Columbia Ave- 
nue, they thought. 

Rob walked at least three miles before he 
reached the avenue. Beyond lay an immense 
flat stretch of small dwelling-houses, all alike. 

“Is there a market near here?’ he asked a 
policeman. 

“No.” 

“Then,” thought Rob, “the Adamses buy their 
provisions at a green-grocer’s, and asthey will be 
sent home, the green-grocer will know their ad- 
dress.”’ 

But the green-grocers’ shops were long ago 
closed. 

A dull light burned, however, in a closed shop, 
which, on examination, turned out to be a gro- 
cery. 

“Here is where they buy their sugar,’’ said 
Rob, pounding at the door. 

The grocer, who had been counting up his day’s 
sales, opened it for him, and showed a lively in- 
terest in his story. 

“*T have three Adamses among my cnstomers,— 
J. P., physician; lately from Virginia.” 

“Virginians do not readily allow their women- 
folks to earn money. The next?’ 

‘Hugh G.—plumber—large family—twins, two 
months old.” 

“The twins would have stopped the wood cuts. 
Go on.” 

“Samuel Adams. Well, in fact, Samuel died 
a few weeks ago. Has been an invalid for 
years.” 

‘“*That’s the place! Street and number?” 

Neither were far away. The grocer, indeed, 
put on his overcoat and led him to the door. 
There was a light within. Rob had only meant 
to make sure of the house and leave the pay- 
ment until the next day. But he determined to 
go through with it, now. ‘Nobody objects to re- 
ceiving money even at midnight,” he reasoned. 

A slip-shod servant-girl appeared. Mrs, Adams 
had not yet retired, and, on inquiry, would see 
the gentleman if he came on business. 

She ushered him into a neat little parlor, where 
Mrs, Adams, a pale woman in black, sat. 

“I wish to consult you about some work to be 
done, madam. Yon are a”—~ 

‘Designer, On the lock, But my work is 





You'll do 





very plain, sir,” 
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“Can I see some specimens?—on the block— 
not printed?” 

It was not likely any Mrs. Adams was waiting 
up at that hour of the night to deceive him as to 
her identity, but he would make sure. She 
showed the blocks half-finished. 

‘You work for certain houses in New York?’ 

“Yes; Madam Cresap and Shaw & Brothers.’’ 

‘‘How do your accounts stand?”’ : 

“Oh,” with a smile, “‘you have come to pay 
the bill. It is precisely ——,” naming the cor- 
rect amount, 

“T have brought the payment for it. I will call 
early in the morning, and finish the business and 
receive the receipt.’’ 

Robert received the appointment as the head 
of the Western house. 

—~<or—__——_ 
FRUITAGE. 


Fili up each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
——+or— 


For the Companion. 
A YOUNG SETTLER’S ADVENTURE. 

Some young people in the East may perhaps like to 
hear of an adventure which the narrator had while 
in western Texas one night last November. 

Our business in Texas is.a rather peculiar one. We 
run a goose ranch. 

In the East, keeping geese is usually confined to a 
few old people, who still persist in having a flock of 
eight or ten, waddling and squawking about the door- 
yard. 

When my uncle and I first came out here, four 
years ago, geese were about the last sort of live stock 
we expected to find on a farm. 

We started a cattle ranch at first, and lost heavily. 
We lacked experience. 

I was only sixteen years of age myself then, and 
my uncle was but a young man of twenty-six, with no 
knowledge of the Weat. A hard winter and two In- 
dian raids about ruined us in the cattle business. 

Several settlers, neighbors of ours, had already 
gone into geese farming; and we found that they 
were doing well at it. 

So we bought a hundred geese and went into the 
business, as an experiment. 

On our ranch there is a pond of about fifty acres, 
fed from a “run,” and connecting with Cimarron 
Creek. Round this pond we built our goose houses, 
and finally inclosed it with a thick wire fence, at a 
distance of ten or fifteen rods from the shore, all 
round. 

Now, we have near three thousand geese in our va- 
rious flocks. These flocks have to be tended and 
looked after very closely; but they get their own liv- 
ing for the most part of the time, except in the win- 
ter months. 

We have them plucked about once in ten weeks. 
They average not far from a pound and a half of 
feathers per year. This year we are getting fifty 
cents per pound; and it looks as if the number of our 
geese might be increased to ten thousand. 

Thus far we have had few losses, almost none, in 
fact, till last fall, when a very bold panther—of the 
capture of which I have already given some account 
—got in and made quite a slaughter. 

Before very long—as soon as we are able to incur 
the expense—we have planned to import ostriches 
from South Africa, and try herein the west of Texas 
the experiment of ostrich farming. I can see no rea- 
son why ostriches can not be reared and kept here, 
as well asin Cape Colony. It is very much such a 
country. 

About two miles from our ranch, over across Cim- 
arron Creek, along the west bank, there is a long belt 
of timber, mostly cottonwoods, many of which are 
dead and bare, with an undergrowth of grease bushes. 

Nobody lives on the west side of the creek. ‘“In- 
dian ground,” we call it. 

It is common hunting-ground over there, and it is 
quite a place for wild turkeys. These turkeys pick 
about on the prairie, among the grass and bushes, by 
day, going from one belt and grove of timber to an- 
other and keeping out of sight. But at night, they 
fly up into the tall trees to roost, to be out of the 
reach of wolves and panthers, though I have some- 
times seen and heard the panthers climbing for them 
in the night. 

Those dry tall cottonwoods along the creek were 
quite a common roosting-place for turkeys, and are 
even row, 

Towards night the “gobblers” will be heard “gob- 
bling” and calling their flocks. Then, from away 
back on the prairie, first one, then another splendid 
bird, the sun flashing on their purple and bronze- 
colored breasts, will come sailing for half a mile, and 
light in the tops of the cottonwoods, each with a 
sharp “quit!” And so they will keep coming in, till 
sometimes a flock of thirty or forty will be sitting in 
half a dozen trees. 

But if you fire at one before dusk, they will rise to 
their feet, and then, with a “quit” anda scream, drop 
down from the high branches and hide in the under- 
brush. 

The first two years we were out here, uncle, Jed 
and I used often to go over there, turkey-hunting, 
moonlight evenings. We captured one that weighed 
almost nineteen pounds. ; 

The evening I had my adventure, I had gone over 
the creek, turkey-shooting, alone. Jed was laid up 
that week with the erysipelas in his face. We had 
not been out shooting for as much as a month; and 
for my own part, I was getting hungry for a turkey. 

Just after sunset, I looked with a field-glass which 
we had, and J was quite sure I could see “quitters” 
in the tops of the cottonwoods, though during the 
past year the turkeys have come there to roost mach 
less frequently than they did two years ago. They 
are hunted more and more each year. 

I knew there was going to be a moon that night; it 
rose about eight o’clock. So a little after seven, I 
mounted “Maje,” one of our mules, and set off on 
the hunt. I took our 38-bore carbine, a small breech- 
loader, and I had my revolver in my belt, We hardly 
ever go off far here, particularly in the night, with- 
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Coming to the creek, I forded it, and then left Maje 
hitched in a clump of mesquit, at a bend a few rods 
below where I had seen the turkeys. 

The moon was now just coming up. But a minute 
or two after, a cloud shut down over it, making it 
rather dim light. Still I thought it would be light 
enough, and went up beneath the dry trees. 

After peeping up into the top for some time, I 
caught sight of a round black object on one of the 
very topmost branches, and raising my carbine, es- 
sayed to take aim at it. To my vexation,1 found 
that the light was too faint to “draw a bead.”” Icould 
seem to get the barrel of the carbine “level” with my 
eye, but could not “line” the delicate “sight” of the 
piece. 

At length, after a good deal of squinting, I fired, 
but no turkey fell. 

There he sat, all in a ball, head drawn down, and 
did not seem even to wake up. I put in another cart- 
ridge and fired again, thinking I should surely bring 
him down this time. But he did not move. 





A TEXAS TURKEY. 


It is odd how just a shade too little light will pre- 
vent one from getting aim with a rifle. I fired seven 
or eight shots at that turkey, and could not touch 
him! At last a bullet broke the limb on which he 
sat. Then, with a shriek, he flew off blindly through 
the dry tops and away out upon the prairie. I soon 
spied others, and fired away not less than thirty 
cartridges. They would stand three or four shots 
apiece before flying. 

At length Lhit one. It flew off the limb, but struck 
into the top of another dry tree, and fluttering down 
among the branches, lodged in a fork up thirty or 
thirty-five feet from the ground. 

There it stuck fast, dead. A panic seemed to fall 
on the other turkeys. Each, with an alarmed “quit!” 
went sailing off its perch. 

Setting down my carbine, I threw clubs at the one 
I had shot, trying to dislodge it, but I couldn’t knock 
it out of the fork. Determined not to go home quite 
empty-handed, I threw off my poncho, and set to 
climb the tree. The trunk was about as large round 
as a bushel measure, and after some pretty violent 
exercise, I got up to the first branches. 

Stopping for a moment here to get breath, I cast 
my eyes out on the prairie beyond the timber, and 
saw a fire ata distance. It looked as if it might bea 
camp-fire. I thought it might be a mile off. 

While I stood looking, the moon came out bright 
on asudden from under the clouds, and I saw very 
plainly, not more than two hundred yards away, four 
horsemen, riding at a walk towards the timber, 

At that, Ican assure you, my heart beat fast, for I 
thought in a moment that they were prowling 
Apaches, on some marauding expedition after stock 
or horses. 

They had, no doubt, been camped out there, and 
heard me firing, and now were trying to surprise me, 
They all four had long lances, such as they use for 
goading and driving off stolen stock; but I could not 
see that they had guns. 

As soon as the moon shone out, they saw me,—al- 
most as soon as I discovered them,—and one of them, 
whose voice sounded like a “Greaser’’ (Mexican), 
eried out, ‘‘ Hoop-la, picaro"”’ (Hallo, you rogue!) 

Isaid nothing. For an instant, I set out to slide 
down from the tree and run away through the bushes, 
but was afraid they would dash up ere I could fairly 
get down, and so stood still. 

It is likely they thought I might not be alone, for 
they rode up slowly, looking sharply about them. 
Then, jumping off their horses, three of them came 
in among the cottonwoods underneath me. 

_Just then, my mule whinnied, hearing their horses; 
and two of them went and took him. I could hear 
them talking in low tones, though I could not see 
them very plainly, down in the shadow of the trees, 

After finding Maje, they seemed to think I was 
alone there, and all came up under the tree. I knew 
that if they had guns or pistols, they would soon at- 
tack me. ; 

Two of them called out to me in their language to 
bid me come down, repeating the word amigo(friend) 
several times, at which the others laughed immoder- 
ately. 

I had no idea of going down, but kept quiet, with 
my body screened as much as possible by the tree- 
trunk. Then they began to try to deceive me, pre- 
tending that they were searching for me, and hadn’t 
yet seen me. is pk 

“Where is the little picaro?” they would mutter, 
“Where is the little burro? Quien sabe, wha knows 
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Pretty soon, one of them stumbled on my carbine;| A mile and a half from the Capitol was the Presi- 
but, as good luck had it, I had set it down unloaded. | dent’s house and other public edifices, finished and 
I knew they could not reach me with their lances; | unfinished; and, between the two groups of build- 
and I hoped they would be content to take Maje and | ings, lay a wet swamp, crossed by a causeway, which 
my carbine, and leave. was even then called by the imposing name of Penn- 

They soon grew tired of their trick, and began to | sylvania Avenue. 
order me down in strong terms, threatening if I did Within sight of the Capitol hill, there were some 
not obey. Then they began to throw up clubs. If | unfinished houses and blocks; and that was about all 
there had been stones lying about, they would have | there was of the city of Washington. It was so un- 
made it hard for me. But from standing on a large | healthy in summer that Mr. Jefferson positively re- 
limb, up thirty feet or more, I managed to dodge | fused to live there in August and September; and 
the most of the clubs, though some flew near to my | truly it was not a fit residence for human beings un- 
ears. til many years after. The British Minister mentions 

After a while, finding I wouldn’t come down, and | that in 1807 he used to shoot partridges within three 
that they couldn’t club me down, one of them mount- | hundred yards of the Capitol, even during the ses- 
ed his horse and rode off, sion of Congress. 

I trembled now, for I thought he was going to their | Never has there been a more fortunate ruler than 
camp afteragun. In the course of ten or fifteen | Thomas Jefferson during his first term. Just before 
minutes, he came galloping back. I saw he held | he came into office, peace was restored with France; 
something in his hand, and felt sure it was a gun. and soon after his inauguration came the great news 

But to my great relief, I soon found it was an axe. | that the long warfare between Great Britain and 
Throwing off his serape, one of | Napoleon Bonaparte had come to an end, At least, 
them stepped up to the butt of the | there was peace between them, though it proved to 
cottonwood, and began cutting it. | be only a truce. 

Idetermined to stop thatatonce;| The interval of peace, short though it was, enabled 
for, of course, I wasn’t going to | the new administration to reduce expenses very 
let him fell that tree, with me in it. | greatly, pay off the public debt faster than ever be- 
I reached down with my revolver, | fore, and send a few good frigates to the Mediterra- 
and fired. nean to protect American commerce against the pi- 

“Escape!” he screamed, and | rates of Tripoli and Algiers. 
slung the axe more than twenty Everything seemed then to favor the young repub- 
lic. After many years of distraction at home and 
disturbance abroad, every one rejoiced at the return 
of peace, and the opportunity of carrying out the en- 
terprises which peace alone permits. Emigration re- 
vived; the Western lands began to be in some re- 
quest; every one wasin better humor; and Mr. Jef- 
ferson made it among the first objects of his adminis- 
tration to lessen the violence of party spirit. In his 
inaugural he had said,— 

“We are all Federalists, we are 211 Republicans.” 
And we see in his letters, as well as in his publi¢ 
writings, how constantly he strove to impress this 
truth upon his countrymen, and to make them feel 
that their differences of opinion were not such as to 
justify personal animosity. 
The mass of the people responded nobly to his en- 
deavors, and gave his administration a support so 
warm and so general that, at last, the President be- 
| gan to think that there was scarcely opposition 
/enough. His personal popularity, too, was greatly 
increased by the slanderous attacks of his enemies; 
: ‘ for when a public man is slandered, there are always 
= ben a considerable number of persons who personally 
yards. He ued, uttering terrific cries either of | Know that the charge is false, and it stirs them up to 
fear or pain. The others followed him. They carried | more earnest efforts in the way of defence. 
Maje with them. Many readers, perhaps, have heard of Mr. Jeffer- 

As soon as they were fairly out of sight on the | son’s Big Cheese, which played such a part in the cel- 
prairie, I slid down the tree and set out for our ranch | ebration of the Fourthof July, in 1802. AtCheshire, 
afoot, without my carbine; but I carried home the | a town of Massachusetts, there then lived a Baptist 
turkey, minister from Virginia, named John Leland, who 
knew Jefferson and Madison, and knew what they 
had done for religious liberty in the Old Dominion. 
He determined to do his part towards supporting 
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For the Companion. 


FIFTH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
< ene " President Jefferson. 

It was early in the fourth year of the presidency of From the pulpit, one Sunday, he invited every per- 
Thomas Jefferson, and of the vice-presidency of son whe owned A cow, or cows, to bring the whole of 
Aaron Burr; and the time had come round again to | °°® day’s milk to a great cider-mill belonging to an 
prepare for the presidential election in November. old Revolutionasy quitter, Co whe nes. 

At that period, Presidents were not nominated by The people, responding with enthusiasm, made a 
conventions of the people, but by caucuses of mem- festival of the day appointed, and brought an extraor- 
bers of Congress. When the Democratic members dinary quantity of milk to the old mill, which had 
met in caucus, in the city of Washington, in 1804, | 5&€® Prepared to receive it. : 

every man was warmly in favor of nominating Mr. The machinery worked as it was hoped it would; 
Jefferson for a second term; but when it came to the strong young farmers manned the levers; and when 
selection of a candidate for the vice-presidency, the cheese had been pressed, Elder Leland mounted 
there was a difference of opinion. a block, gave out a hymn, and held a religious service 
Aaron Burr was not mentioned nor thought of for | °V€T it. Finally, he dedicated to the President of 
re-election. The duel with Hamilton had not yet the United States what he described as the greatest 
been fought; but he had lost the confifience of so cheese which either the old or the new world had 
large a portion of his party that he had voluntarily | ©Y®™ ©e"- : 

withdrawn from national politics, and become acan-| It weighed sixteen hundred pounds after it was 
didate for the governorship of New York. If he had | W¢!! dried; and then the question arose, how to 
not withdrawn, he would not have been re-elected transport such a mass five hundred miles to the city 
Vice-President. of Washington. 

So far, the Vice-President had ded to the| Elder Leland undertook the task. He waited un- 
presidency in regular order. John Adams, Vice- tilthe middle of the following winter, when there 
President under Gen. Washington, had succeeded | ¥** plenty of snow on the ground; then he had it 
him in the presidential chair. placed upon a sleigh, and drove it to Washington 
Mr. Jefferson, Vice-President under John Adams, himself; a three weeks’ journey. 

had followed his chief in the same manner. It was| He was received in every town with cheers from 
the natural expectation of Col. Burr and his friends the Democrats, or the Dems, as they were called, 
that he should be continued in the office of Vice- | #%4 With jeers from the Feds. Few people then said 
President until Mr. Jefferson retired, and then be Democrats or Federalists, but every boy was familiar 
elected to take his place. with Dems and Feds. 

But, in truth, the controlling men of the party did | On reaching the President’s house, he presented 
not want him President, chiefly for the reason that | the cheese with a suitable speech, and Mr. Jefferson 
they did not think him the fittest man for the office; addressed him in reply, concluding by having a knife 
and, although Mr. Jefferson did not directly inter-| brought, and a great piece cut out of the cheese, 
fere, his heart was set on the elevation to the presi-| Which he requested the Elder to take back to 
idency of his friend, neighbor and disciple, James | Cheshire, that all the donors might have a taste 
Madison, one of the best and ablest men that ever of it. 
served his country. The rest of the cheese was saved until the follow- 

So Aaron Purr was passed over; he ran for the ing Fourth of July, when there was a grand banquet 
governorship of New York; he was defeated; he in Washington, in a tent near the navy yard, at 
challenged his chief opp t, Gen. Hamilton; with which a hundred and fifty guests sat down. In pur- 
the result but too well known. suance of his plan of softening political asperities, 

The Democratic caucus nominated for the vice- | the President invited both Dems and Feds to this 
presidency, in his stead. George Clinton, Governor feast; which, we are told, was so unusual a course, 
of New York during the Revolution and afterwards | that the company were embarrassed, and not as mer- 
(eighteen years in all), an old man now, and of great | TY ®§ people should be at a Fourth of July dinner. 
renown as a steadfast Republican. Mr. Gallatin makes this remark about the cheese ina 

The Federalists inated as their candidate for | etter to his wife: E 
the presidency Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of | “The mammoth cheese was cut on Monday (the 
South Carolina; and for the vice-presidency Rufus | Fourth); it is said to be good; I found it detestable.” 
King, of New York; a statesman of high ability and | Let us hope that Mr. Gallatin was not a good judge 
worth, recently minister to England. of cheese. He ought to have been a good judge, for 

These then were the tickets: JEFFERSON and Cin- | the cheese of his native Switzerland has been noted 
TON; PiNcKNEY and KrNg; and all was quietly and | for ages for its excellence. 
comfortably arranged by two little caucuses of mem-| Perhaps, however, he was put out of humor bya 
bers of Congress in the city of Washington. painful event which occurred during the repast. 

City of Washington, indeed! Do you know what| Some marines had been placed as sentries to keep 
sort of a city it was at that early day? Albert Galla- | back the crowd from pressing into the tent, and one 
tin, Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Jefferson, | of them thrust his bayonet into a mechanic who ut- 
described it thus to his wife as he saw it in 1801: tered some offensive words when he was ordered 

“Around the Capitol are seven or eight boarding- | away. Mr. Gallatin, who was one of the best of men 
houses, one tailor, one shoe-maker, one printer, a | and Republicans, was deeply indignant. 
washing-woman, a grocery shop, a pamphlet and sta-| ‘The very sight of a bayonet,’ he wrote to his wife, 
tionery shop, a small dry-goods shop, and an oyster | ‘‘to preserve order among citizens, rouses my indig- 
house. This makes the whole of the federal city in | nation. . . . I never want to see the face of a soldier 
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connection with the Capitol,” in our cities and intermixed with the people,” 
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sons in the United States who would not have 
been disposed to judge leniently an error com- 
mitted by any one belonging to the navy, which 
was covering itself with glory in the war against 
the Barbary States. Preble, Decatur, Hull, Bar- 
ron, Porter, Banebridge, were beginning to be 





well known names, and the little navy of the 
United States was ac- 
quiring the discipline, 
the tone and the pres- 
lige which enabled it 
to win so much dis- 
tinction in the war of 
1812. It was begin- 
ning to think a great 
deal of itself, and to 
have confidence in its 
own ability. 

But the great suc- 
cess of Mr. Jefferson's 
administration was 
his peaceful triumph 
in adding to the United 
States Louisiana, the 
mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, and an immense 
region of country west 
of the Mississippi. 

The President was 
alarmed in 1802 to 
learn from Europe 
that Spain had ceded 
Louisiana to France; 
and soon came tid- 
ings that Napoleon 
was about to take pos- 
session of it with a 
great fleet, three thou- 
sand troops, and three 
thousand workmen, 
under Lieutenant- 
General Victor. 





He let the press alone. He made no attempt 
either to restrain or to influence it. He brought 
no libel suits; he recommended no Sedition law; 
he left the press as free as the Constitution de- 
signed it should be. In his second inaugural, he 
alluded to this ina manner which may be com- 
mended to governments which are so eager to 
close the safety-valve of printed vituperation. 
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While Mr. Jefferson 
was striving by nego- 
tiation to prevent this, 
the war broke out afresh between France and 
England, which obliged Bonaparte to keep all his 
troops at home, and disposed him to listen to Mr. 
Jefferson’s overtures. 

In January, 1803, the President sent a letter by 
express to his neighbor James Monroe, in which 
he said: 

“I shall to-morrow nominate you to the Senate 
for an extraordinary mission to France. Pray 
work night and day to arrange your affairs for a 





temporary absence, perhaps for a long one.”’ 

In eight weeks from that time, Mr. Monroe was 
travelling fast from Havre to Paris, authorized to 
give Bonaparte two millions of dollars for the 
city of New Orleans alone, and to pay the two 
millions on the spot if the bargain was concluded. 

When he arrived, he found Napoleon not only 
willing to sell New Orleans, but the whole prov- | 
ince; and not only willing, but eager; for he was 
in extreme want of money to carry out his| 
scheme of invading England. 

“Do not,”” he said to his minister, just before 
Mr. Monroe reached Paris, ‘‘do not even wait for 
Mr. Monroe; have an interview thi® very day 
with Mr. Livingston [the American minister]. 
Bat I require a great deal of money. I want fif- 
ty millions of francs, and for less than that sum 
I will not treat.” 

His Minister, according to the method of good 
bargainers, asked a hundred million, expecting, 
of course, to be beaten down. Poor Mr. Living- 
ston was aghast at the mere thonght of such al 
price. 

“It is in vain to ask it,’’ said he; 
greatly beyond our means.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Monroe, fresh from America, | 
knowing the wishes of the people and of the Pres- | 
ident, arrived a few days after, and most gladly | 
accepted Napoleon’s final offer to sell the prov- 
ince for sixty millions of francs, or fifteen. mil- 
lions of dollars. 

“This accession of territory,” said Napoleon, 
“strengthens forever the power of the United 
States; and I have just given to England a mari- 
time rival that will sooner or later humble her | 
pride.” 

It was indeed one of the most fortunate events | 
that could possibly have occurred; for, without | 
the possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
United States could never have been a power of 
the first magnitude, So thought Franklin twen- 
ty years before, when he exclaimed to diploma- 
tists in Paris,— 

“Sell the mouth of the Mississippi? You might 
as well ask me to sell my front door!’’ 

All these wise and great things were fully ap- 
preciated by the people of the United States, who 
saw at the head of their country a President and | 
Cabinet in whom they could entirely confide. 

When they came to vote for President in 1804, 
Mr. Jefferson was re-elected by a great majority. 

Jefferson and Clinton received one huadred and | 
sixty-two electoral votes. Pinckney and King re- | 
ceived fourteen. This was the just reward of | 
wise and bold administration; honorable to the 
President who received it, as to the people who be- 
stowed it. { 

One of the best traits of Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration was the manner in which he treated the 
press, and the crude libels which it spread abroad 
among the people. 
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“The experiment,” said he, “thas been tried. 
You have witnessed the scene; our fellow-citizens 
looked on cool and collected; and when the Con- 
stitution called them to a decision by suffrage, 
they pronounced their verdict, honorable to those 
who had served them, and consolatory to the 
friend of man, who believes he may be trusted 
with the control of his own affairs.” 

———_——+on——_——- 

THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES. 

The Democratic National Convention was held 
at Cincinnati, beginning on the 22nd of June, 
and finished its work in.three days. -On the finst 
ballot the leading candidate was Gen. Winfield 


, Scett Hancock; and on the second ballot he re- 


ceived nearly all the votes of the Convention, and 


| was nominated for President of the United States. 


Mr. William H. English, of Indiana, was the only 
candidate presented for Vice-President, and was 
unanimously nominated. 

Gen. Hancock is a soldier by profession, and 
has never been in civil life. He was born in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, Feb. 14, 1827, 
and is, therefore, now in his fifty-third year. 
He was appointed a cadet at West Point in 1840, 
and graduated in 1844. Among those who were 
with him at the military academy were Generals 
Grant, McClellan, Franklin and Burnside; also 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Longstreet and others who 
fought for the South in the war of 1861. 

Immediately after graduating he was appointed 
brevet second lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry 
Regiment, and served on the Western frontier 
until the Mexican War. In that war he took 
part, with his regiment, and received a brevet 
for gallant conduct. Remaining in the army, he 
had risen to the rank of captain when the civil 
war began. 

At that time he was stationed in California. 
He took an active part in volunteer enlistment, 
and was almost immediately, on his return home, 
commissioned brigadier- general of volunteers. 
He participated in all the campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac, was frequently mentioned in des- 
patches for his skilfal and gallant conduct, be- 
came a major-general of volunteers for services 
at Antietam, and only a little more than a year 
after his first service as a general he was in com- 
mand ofa corps. 

He was a very prominent figure in the Gettys- 
burg campaign, and fought with great gallantry, 
which was recognized by Congress in a resolution 
tendering to him the gratitude of the American 
people. At the very end of the three days’ fight- 
ing, he was severely wounded, and was not able 
to take the field again until March, 1864. In the 
subsequent operations of the army, ending with 
the capture of Richmond, he bore a conspicuous 


rt. 
Mshortly afterwards President Lincoln was as- 
sassinated. Gen. Hancock was immediately 
summoned to Washington, and placed in com- 
mand. It fell to his lot to order the execution of 
Mrs. Surratt and the other conspirators. Proba- 
bly a great deal will be heard about this matter 
during the next few months; but Gen. Hancock 
did no more than obey orders, as a soldier 
should. 

In 1867 he was placed in command of the mili- 
tary district consisting of the States of Louisiana. 
and Texas, then underguing reconstruction. In 


his order assuming command, he declared that 
the civil and not the military government onght 
to prevail. It is supposed that this utterance, 
which is almost the only political remark that 
can be quoted from his tongne or pen, has given 
him the Democratic nomination, after a lapse of 
thirteen years. 





After reconstruction, he became simply an offi- 
cer in the army, and has discharged various du- 
ties faithfully and well. He was voted for on 
every ballot in the Democratic national conven- 
tion of 1868, and was the next highest after Mr. 
Seymour on the last ballot. In 1872 Mr. Greeley 
was the only candidate, but in 1876 Gen. Han- 
cock re-appeared as a candidate, and was third 
in strength on both ballots, Mr. Tilden having 
been first and Mr. Hendricks second. 

The candidate for Vice-President is a native 
and citizen of Indiana, fifty-eight years of age. 
He had a good eduéation and was admitted to the 
bar in 1846. Before this time he had been post- 
master and clerk of the Indiana House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was elected to that house in 1851 
and chosen Speaker. 

The next year he was electéd to Congress as a 
Democrat, and served four terms. Whilein Con- 
gress he took a prominent part in the Kansas ques- 
tion, and was the author of the famous ‘‘English 
Bill.” His service ended in 1861, just at the out- 
break of the war, and since then he has not been 
in public life. He is a banker, and is possessed 
of large wealth. 

The Democratic ticket has been very well re- 
ceived, and is admitted by all to be strong. Like 
the Republican nomination, it is one of the best 
that could be made, and every American has 
cause to be thankful that whichever party suc- 
ceeds, the President will be a man whom the 
country may hold in high esteem, and to whom 
it may give its confidence. 

———_—_<@>—______——_— 
For the Companion. 


BOUNDLESS GOOD. 


Star, that gems the brow of evening, 
Ever 8 fast, beaming bright; 

Thou art faintest shadow fleeting 
To God’s love’s unchanging light. 


Moonlamp, in the hall of evening, 
Gleaming throngh Night’s curtain dark ; 
To His love a world redeeming, 
Thou art but a fading spark. 


Sun, in yonder archway streaming, 
Over evil, over good; 

Asa drop of light thou shinest, 
To His love’s o’erflowing flood. 


Sun and Moon and Star, redeeming 
All the gathering gloom of night, 
Ye are deepest darkness seeming, 
To His ever-living light. 
Swedish. 


— From the Lypra M. MILLARD. 





AMNESTY IN FRANCE. 

At last the French government has decided to 
grant a ful! and complete amnesty to all the men 
who were condemned to imprisonment or exile 
for taking part in the Commune revolts in 1871. 

A bill to that effect was proposed by the Cabi- 
net, and was adopted hy the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by an overwhelming majority. Among those 
who spoke with powerful eloquence in favor of 
this act of grace, was Gambetta, now President 
of the Chamber, and by all odds the greatest of 
living Frenchmen. 

It will be remembered that after the Prussians 
retired from Paris, in the spring of 1871, 2 num- 
ber of fierce radicals, calling themselves Com- 
munists, at once took possession of the city. 
They not only did this, but they organized the 
rabble into an army, and set up a government, 
and refused to recognize the authority of the na- 
tional Assembly, sitting at Versailles. 

After a brief, bitter struggle, the troops of the 
Assembly, under Marshal MacMahon, succeeded 
in entering Paris, and utterly defeating the Com- 
munists. But this did not happen until after the 
Communists had burned and blown up many 
public buildings, among them the Tuileries. and 
the Hotel de Ville, and had put to death a num- 
ber of eminent men, like Gen. Clement Thomas 
and the venerable Archbishop Darboy, of Paris. 

No sooner had Thiers’ authority, as President, 
been restored in the capital, than he began to 
take stern measures to punish the Communist re- 
volters. A large number of the ringleaders 
were tried by military courts, and were sum- 
marily shot, in batches of half-a-dozen at a time, 
on the hill of Satory, just outside Paris. 

Many others, of a shade of guilt a little less 
deep, were condemned to transportation for life, 
and were sent in prison-ships to the island of New 
Caledonia, an Oriental colony of France. Still 
others were imprisoned, some for life, and some 
for longer or shorter periods. Butthere was also 
a considerable number of the Communists who 
succeeded in escaping from France after the de- 
feat of their cause, and who found refuge in 
countries which protect the liberty of political 
exiles. 

To these were added a few Communists who, 
having been sent to New Caledonia, escaped from 
thence four or five years ago, and took up their 
residence in\London or in Brussels. Among these 
latter were Henri Rochefort, Pascal Grousset, 
and other leading men. 

In all, there were several thousand Communists 
who were either punished by the government, or 
compelled to live in exile outside of France, as 
long as they were under the ban of the law. 

But partial amnesties have been from time to 
time granted, from 1871 down to the present 





year. They were granted even by Marshal Mac- | 








Mahon, when he was President; and sometimes 
several hundred Communists have been restored 
to their families and their country at the same 
time. 

There now remain probably but a few hundred 
in imprisonment and exile; and these, by the 
granting of a universal amnesty, will be «l- 
lowed, one and all, to return home. 

The wisdom of this general and complete meas- 
ure of mercy will probably be proved by the 
event. No doubt the Communists inflicted a very 
great injury upon France, and especially upon 
the fair and beautiful city of Paris, which they so 
wantonly mutilated; and their conduct undoubt- 
edly delayed the establishment of an orderly Re- 
public. 

But by the amnesty, these disturbers of the 
public peace are shorn of their power as martyrs, 
and can no longer claim that they are persecuted 
by a free government. The moment they recover 
their liberty, they become less harmful; and it 
may well be expected that they themselves will 
not be so ungrateful as to continue to plot against 
the powers who have restored them to home, 
country, and freedom, after so Jong an absence, 
and so much deserved suffering. Clemency, when 
applied to political offences, has almost alway 
proved to be wiser policy than a too great severi- 
ty; and it is to be hoped that this will turn out to 
be the case in France. 





+o -—___ 


SATURN, A MORNING STAR. 

Saturn isa morning star, rising a few minutes af- 
ter eleven, and being visible throughout the night. 
An observer will easily recognize him a short dis- 
tance southeast of Jupiter, much smaller in size, and 
shining with the dull, murky light that distinguishes 
him from the other planets, 

He is the second in size of the four giant members 
of the brotherhood, and, like his more brilliant rival, 
is travelling towards his opposition with the sun, 
moving more slowly towards his perihelion, and in- 
creasing in size and brilliancy. 

The present is an unusually favorable time for 
studying the phases of Saturn. Between the present 
year and 1885, he passes his perihelion, when he is 
nearly a hundred million miles nearer the sun than 
when at his greatest distance; this event occurs only 
once in twenty-nine and a half years, the time of the 
planet’s revolution. During this interval, he reaches 
also his point of greatest northern declination, when 
he is most favorably seen in our latitude, and his 
rings open out to their widest extent. 

Saturn is but a faint and dimly-colored star to the 
naked eye, but as a telescopic object, with the excep- 
tion of the sun, he forms the most magnificent spec- 
tacle the universe affords. We enjoyed a surpassing- 
ly beautiful view of this charming member of our 
system not long since. The planet, with its shadowy 
bands, was sharply and clearly defined, and the rings 
encompassed the great sphere like guardians to ward 
off danger, cradling it in concentric circles of golden 
light. The definition was so fine and the atmosphere 
so still, that the opening between the inner and outer 
ring, the dark ring, the shadow of the planet on the 
ring, and the shadow of the rings on the planet, were 
easily discerned, while five of the eight moons, four 
on the right and one on the left, completed the bril- 
liant picture, 

Saturn, though surpassed by Jupiter in mass and 
volume, far surpasses his gigantic brother in the 
grandeur of his system, and in the superb sight af- 
forded of the symmetry and harmony that reign in 
the mo ts of his plex and incomprehensible 
structure. 





THE ROWDY. 

What a repulsive-looking creature he is, with his 
dull mean t » his sl g and defiant 
gait, and the corners of his mouth stained witl to- 
bacco! Of all the forms of human depravity, there are 
few more painful to contemplate than this. A rob- 
ber may show some courage and tact; at least, he has 
a purpose in his wickedness. The rowdy is without 
object or scheme, an aimless, wanton, unmitigated 
fool. 

You do not often see the rowdy alone. He is 
too empty and trivial a person to find resources in 
himself. He likes to be with a noisy crowd of his 
own kind on acorner on Sunday afternoons, where 
he can amuse himself by staring at ladies going to 
church, and hooting at well-behaved people. 

It is deligh' fal to hear a group of nice people go 
singing by in the evening; but there is no music in 
this noxious character. The highest flight of his 
genius is to cut two sticks and imitate very imper- 
fectly Brother Bones of the minstrel band. If ever 
the rowdy feels the stirrings of ambition within him, 
it is to be an “end man” of an Ethiopian troupe. 
But such a position is far above his talents. An end 
man must take pains; must obey his superior officer; 
must work in harmony with others, and according to 
a pre-arranged plan. If the rowdy could do these 
things, he were a rowdy no more. 

In 1861, the war came upon us, and every young 
man, North and South, was put upon his mettle and 
tested. Thousands of these rowdies went to the field. 
We happened to see a whole regiment of them start- 
ing from New York to join the army on the Potomac; 
and every spectator might have thought from the 
young mens’ appearance that they would march 
straight through to the Gulf of Mexico without 
stopping. They proved to be worthless as sol- 
diers; valiant in charging upon hen-coops and pig- 
pens; but in the field, in the presence of the enemy, 
the first to run and the last to rally. 

A rowdy is simply the “spoiled child” of poverty 
and ignorance. A rich man’s son who is so unfor- 
tunate as to inherit a dull mind and low propensities, 
which his parents have not known how to correct, 
falls into disgrace, but does not become a rowdy. A 
poor man’s son of the same calibre, untrained, un- 
taught, indulged, becomes a rowdy, and, after a youth 
of brawling, riotous disobedience, develops into a 
tramp or a criminal. 

If there is more of this bad species in new coun- 
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tries than in old, it is because there are in new coun- 
tries many ways by which ignorant men can get a lit- 
tle more money than can be obtained abroad. Some 
of these know not what to do with their prosperity, 
and use it chiefly as a means of spoiling their chil- 
dren. They let their foolish ae run wild, and that 
makes rowdies. 





AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

It needs tact and a large knowledge of boy-nature, 
if one is to | a ful talker to Sunday 
schools. Many a bright man makes huge blunders, 

_ by venturing to ask questions without seeing the 
possibilities of unwelcome answers. A confident 
talker of this kind, an eloquent minister, wishing to 
illustrate the difference between fiction and history, 
once came to sudden grief. 

He told, in a graphic style, the story of Jack and 
the Beanstalk, to the great delight of his youthful 
audience. It didn’t trouble them at all that the story 
was not true, and when he asked them,— 

“Boys, do you believe the story?” they cried out, 
with one voice,— 

“No, sir; no, sir.” 

Being pleased with his success, he went on to tell 
the historical story of David killing the huge Goliath 
with his sling. 

The boys listened with equal delight,—it was a mis- 
sion school,—and when he asked, confidently ,— 

“Do you believe this story, boys?” the answer came 
as promptly as before, ‘No, sir; no sir.” 

An explosion of laughter was inevitable, even from 
grave superintendent and teachers, and the eloquent 
speaker was at his wits’ ends. He will never again 
couple fiction with history that is almost as remark- 
able as some of the tales of fiction to test the discrim- 
ination of a mission school. 

——+or——_ 
STEALING ANOTHER’S COMFORT. 

Any one who has stopped over night at a large hotel 
has been disturbed in the small hours by persons 
walking in the halls as heavily and carelessly as if it 
were mid-day. Guests who are up late seem thought- 
less of the quiet of those wrapped in slumber. Such 
conduct is selfishness of which any sensible per- 
son ought to be ashamed. 

A grave gentleman at the Fifth Avenue Hotel once 
complained of it to the genial clerk. “I am sur- 
prised,” he said, “that you harbor thieves in this 
house.” 

“Thieves, sir? Harbor thieves? 
mean, sir? Explain, if you please.” 

“I mean that I had something stolen from me last 
night by one of your guests.” 

“We are all exposed to sneak thieves, sir.’ 

“But this was not a sneak thief. It was a guest in 
the house, sir, and quartered as comfortably as I 
was.” 

“This is very extraordinary, sir. 
from you, sir, and at what hour?” 

The gentleman answered with great earnestness, 
“At two o’clock this morning, some most precious 
sleep was stolen from me by one of your guests, and 
with a pair of boots.” 

Was not this guest one of hie meanest of sneak 
thieves? 








What do you 


What was stolen 





THREE STRATA OF CITIES. 

It is well-known by all students of geology that our 
earth has been growing thicker by the gradual depos- 
it of mineral and other matter in the bottom of 
oceans and great inland lakes. Some of these depos- 
its in past ages, called the Silurian and red sand- 
stone, are many thousand feet in thickness. The 
highest tains are the y gest in the world’s 
history, because they lifted up with them this greater 
thickness of earth, which did not exist when the old- 
er mountains were forced upward. 

Prof. Schliemann, in his explorations on the site of 
old Troy, dug through three tiers of cities. The up- 
per one was evidently modern, and its relics belong to 
a recent civilization. The second, Prof. Schliemann 
believes to be the Troy of Homer, for it is full of rel- 
ics of weapons described by Homer, and of h hold 








his inability to save him from British treachery and 
revenge. 

“But the family history has a wider interest for 
New Englanders, from the fact that the poet’s uncle 
was the Gov. Robert Y. Hayne, who, as Webster's 
opponent in the Senate, called forth that famous re- 
ply which has been pronounced his greatest oratori- 
cal effort. 

“It is pleasant to know that the antagonism between 
the two statesmen had no tinge of personal resent- 
ment. The story is told of Hayne, that, on his first 
meeting with Webster after the memorable debate, 
when the latter greeted him cordially with,— 

“How are you to-night, Col. Hayne?’ 

* ¢None the better for you, sir!’ was the candid and 
good-humored reply of the frank Southerner.” 

—_<+9>-—<—_____ 
ENTERTAINING A BISHOP. 

Elijah Hedding was a bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Being a plain, humble man, he called him- 
self a preacher, preferring to be known as such, rather 
than asabishop. Once, while travelling, he reached 
a village about Saturday noon, and concluded to re- 
main over Sunday. The Methodist preacher and his 
wife being absent, Mr. Hedding inquired of the land- 
lord of the hotel who were the principal Methodists 
of the place, as he intended to seek the hospitality of 
a private house, 


The landlord gave him the name, and pointed out 
the residence of one, who, he said, was the principal 
man in the church, and also in the village. 

The bishop immediately walked over to the house, 
and made known his wish to the lady. Instead of 
giving him a reply, she sent for her husband. 

When the man came in, he introduced himself to 
him as a ee ee on a journey, and said 
that, as he knew of no other place he could reach 
before the Sabbath, he would like to pass it in that 
place if he could be "entertained. 

The man treated him coolly, and gave him a very 
sparin eres ger 

The house of his hoat was large and elegantly fur- 
nished; but at the hour of rest, they sent the bishop 
toa small, remote chamber,—far from being clean. 
Here he had three apprentice-boys for his compan- 
sous one of them occupying the same bed with him- 
se 

In the morning, his host, in a half-inviting, half- 
repelling manner, remarked that there was to bea 
love-feast, and inquired if he would go. 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said the bishop. 

Soon after he had taken his seat in the congrega- 
tion, the preacher came in. At the request of the 

reacher, Bishop Hedding took charge of the love- 

‘east, and then preached or him. 

He also to y the preacher and 
officiate for him at his afternoon an oO ntment,—al- 
most glad to escape from his host at this juncture. 

As soon as the service closed, he left the church to 

et his horse. His host.soon came up with him, took 
his arm, and—half-mad, half-gracious, and quite thor- 
oughly confused — said, in a quick, im ent man- 





ner,— 
“Why didn’t you tell me you were a bishop?” 
“Oh,” said the bishop, “I am a plain Methodist 
preacher.” Both the man and his wife seemed com- 
pletely overcome with mortification, and it was a 
relief to the bishop to get away. 


a em 
AN EDUCATED SERVANT. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo tells a suggestive story in the 
New England Journal of Education, which may con- 
tain a hint towards the solutiow of the servant-girl 
question : 

One day, last , our i at the end of 


the piazza of a mountain hotel were broken into by 
a smart discussion between three ladies, from Bos- 





ton, ——, and ——, on the common school as a means 
of aee to servant-girls. 
ousekeeper No. 1, from ——, was bewailing the 


unreliability of servant-girls left in charge during the 
absence of the mistress in the mountains,— 

“Last year, our Bridget got into the wine-cellar, 
treated all her |g yogee friends, got badly ‘over 
seas’ herself, and I was called home in dog-days to 
put things to rights. This year we shut up the house, 
and husband takes his meals and sleeps at a hotel; 
but we are worried all the time about barglars.” 

“We get on better in Boston,” says No. 2; “my 
head-servant is an intelligent woman of character, 
with money in the savings-bank. She was in the 
class below my eldest daughter in the primary and 
grammar school, all the way up; cnme to me when 
she graduated, and has been a faithful girl ever since. 
I feel the same confidence in her intelligence, hon- 
esty, 2 and interest in my family affairs asi in one of my 

SS. 





vessels mentioned in the Iliad. 
The third city belongs to pre-historic times, when 
barbarism prevailed, and stone weapons and utensil: 


own d 

“Oh, that may be done in Boston; but it Pe a 
impossible that the lower classes in — shoul 
educated with their superiors. They would become 





were in use, like those found in ancient caverns, and 
in the sunken villages of Swiss lakes. 

We can understand how strata are formed at the 
hottom of the ocean, or how Pompeii was buried by 
the eruption of Vesuvius. But it is not so easy to ex- 
plain how cities are buried over a hundred feet deep 
by the slow working of natural laws. 

——_——_ —+@or— 
HOW TO TAKE A VACATION. 

Avoid long journeys, unless you have enough time 
to recover from the weariness and discomfort of trav- 
elling before you go to work again. Seek a near 
place,—in the country if you live in the city, at the 
mountains if you live by the seashore. Persons who 
lead a very quiet life may be benefited by a season 
at some lively watering-place, but for most people 
the more retired and quiet the place chosen for rest, 
the better it is for them. 

On the continent of Europe they say that English- 
men go abroad to wear out their old clothes, In this 
country the idea seems to be that when one is away 
from home one should be constantly dressed in his 
or her best. The English plan is much more sensible. 
A vacation should not be expensive. There ought 
never to be a question whether it can be afforded. 
Whoever has a limited income should lay his plans 
80 as to spend no more during his vacation than at 
other times. If any other rule is followed, it may be 
the cause of a troubled mind when anxiety should be 
altogether absent, and it may even lead to the giving 
up of the rest. which every mind and body should 
take. 
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SENATOR HAYNE, 

A writer in a local paper in Rhode Island intro- 
duces an account of Col. Paul H. Hayne, the South- 
ern poet, with some facts concerning the family, and 
a pleasant anecdote of Senator Hayne: 

“This old Carolinian name, of which the accom- 
Plished poet is the present representative, is not with- 
out associations for Rhode Islanders. Isaac Hayne, | *% 
Charleston’s Revolutionary patriot and martyr, was 
mourned by our own Greene, who bitterly lamented 








and above their position, that nobody 
could live with them.” 

“Certainly,” chimed in, with lady-like voice, No. 3, 
from——, “the public schools are only for the lower 
classes; and nobody I know thinks of sending, espe- 
ciall rw a girl there.” 

i, it seemed to us, after all, Boston had the facts 
on oer side. 
——_+o,—_—_——_ 


ICE-WATER. 
A writer strives in the following protest to arrest 
undue indulgence in drinking ice-water. He says: 


There is no more doubt that drinking ice-water ar- 
rests digestion than there is that a refrigerator would 
arrest perspiration. 

It drives from the stomach its natural heat, sus- 
pends the flow of gastric juice and shocks and weak- 
ens the delicate organs with which it comes in o- 


t. 
An able writer on human diseases sa; re “Habitual 
ice-water drinkers are usually very flabby about the 
region of the stomach. 

“They complain that their food lies heavy on that 

tientorgan. They taste their dinner for hours after 
it is bolted. They cultivate the use of stimulants to 
aid digestion. 

“If they are intelligent, they read upon food and 
what the physiologist has to say about it,—how long 
t takes cabbage and pork and f and potatoes to 
© through the process of assimilation. 

“But the ice-water goes down all the same.” 


WHY SHE WOULDN'T TELL. 


The last woman’s excuse for not telling her age is 
thus reported in Harper’s Drawer: 
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STHMA AND He, FEVER can be perma- 
AG cured every «ve For Circular “an Proof, 
ahaesen % Ww. H ae M. ee Tippah Co,, Miss, 





Hood’s French Cologne. 
ESTERBROOK’S STEEL : PENS. 


Samples and Prices on 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN. co., 
26 John St., New York. 


WRITE 0 J. bag Fs RUGGLES, 
Great International Bibliopole, Bronson, 
ich., for any book. List for 3ct. stamp. 
NTS 3: pg You can_coin mone 
CHASE’S NE 
AGE BOOK. "ae is cs ONLY one genuine, 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Hovse. Price = mail $2. 
Address CHASE PUBLISHING CoO., 4 Bible Blosk, 
Toledo, Ohio. Mention Youth’s Companion 


pAsct. INFORMATION, PLEASURE, in 

adies’ Floral Cabinet is unexceiled. 
Devoted to Floriculture ped the Household, Profusely 
illustrated. Premium, $1.30 of is and bulbs. Subscrip- 
tion, 1 year, , $1.25. yy 10 cts. Box 2456. ADAMs & 
Bisnopr, P h St., N.Y. 

















MOHEGAN | LAKE SCHOOL. vie iitiary Acad: 
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lustre and beauty, k ey x. thorough business course. rds safe boatin » 
most beautiful head of hair. Bold wecr, peng io ope : bathing and skating. Good g gu 
address W. C. WiLcox, A. M., “Rector, Peekskill, N | Be 





EVERY BOY AND CIRL 


Should perform a course of arene, in Physics and 
Chemistry in Cushing een 2 ho ratories, Send to the 
Principal for a Catalogue, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Billerica som. semen for Boys, 


BILLERICA, MASS., 

(B. & L R. R., twenty eae from sy Is designed to 
be Home School of the very first order inall respects. Call 
at school, or send for cireular. M.C. MITCHELL, A. M., Prin. 


TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. 


A thorough Home School for young ladies. Varied ad- 
— of the highest order, Thirteenth year will begin 

. For cireular address Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS 
Het, Principal. 


USIC TEACHERS, send for circular of the six 
weeks’ Summer session of the Ohio Normal Music 
School. In methods of instruction, eminent instructors, 
and in every regard, this school is unrivalled. Thére are 
several features which make it exceedingly desirable to 
teachers. Address N. Cok STEWART, Cleveland, Ohio. 


$20 COMFORT FOR $2. 


Our Reader’s Cot Chair, just ont, combines, as 
gore before, comfort and safety, strength, compactness 
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THE OLD STORY. 


tains, lighting the room as with an angel’s smile, suddenly 


glistening gold. Said the sunlight: “Maiden, I missed you 
from the garden where I used to find you every morning, 
and I came here to seek you. Summer will soon be here 
with her roses almost as bright as your cheeks. Are you 
in?” “Oh no!” responded the maiden, warming her thin, 
bloodless hands in the sunbeam, “only a little weak; I 
shall soon be outin the garden to greet you—to-morrow 
perhaps! I was just planning how I should arrange my 
flowers this year, when you peepedin. Are my lilies up 
yet?” “Yes, your lilies are up; I have just been warming 
them. I have tired you,” said the sunlight, as he noticed the 
wearily drooping eyelids; ‘1 will come again to-morrow if 
you are not in the garden,” and silently withdrew, leaving 
the fair slumberer alone in the gloom. A few hours later 
the moonlight stole softly through the silken curtains, 
which were gently rustling in the night breeze. “How 
cold !” said the light, as she touched the pallid brow, 
and then gently laid her hands on the pulseless heart. 
“Dead!” she shudderingly whispered, as she withdrew 
through the softly rustling curtains. . It is the old, old story 





of consumption. How she flatters her victims at morning 


The morning sunlight looked in through the silken enr- | Chir, cot or stretcher in one. 


enveloping the face of its occupant with a strange bright- | 69 State St. 
ness and transforming her pale brown hair into waves of 


Beware imitations, liable to accidental 
closing and injury to sitters, Upright, ow or reclining 

$2 to $5. or call for 
catalogue, READERS & WRITERS EC ONOMY co., 
Boston, 27 Franklin St. New York, 4 Bond St. Chicago, 








A Valuable Remedy for 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


less value. 
Cc. 8. 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 


r. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases of Kid- 
ney "Troubles it has acted like a charm. 
Mat ag cases of Piles, and has never failed to act effi- 
n 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt., says, “It is of price- 
fter sixteen years of great suffering from 
Piles ona Costiveness, it completely cured me. 

bon, of Berkshire, says, “One package has 


It has cured many 


on sami for me in 1 completely curing a severe Liver 


with hope’s bonied words, and at evening makes them the | and Kidney T HAS 


prey of the spoiler! Statistics show that one-third of man- 


kind die of this disease, and of these, far the greater part 
are young persons between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
Formany 
lly believed to be incurable, 


five, in the dawn of h 
years, was g 


dand w hood 
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But medicine in her trinmphant march against disease has | Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS 


already added consumption to her list of conquered. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures this dread disease 
For a full consideration of this dis- 


if resorted to in time, 


and the KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it purifies the system of Be poisonous humors 
that develop in Kidney d 
c es eae, or in oll ne Neuralgia and 





ease and its rational method of treatment, read the article | nervous diso: 


on Consumption in the People’s Common Sense Medical KID 
Adviser, the most reliable popular work upon Physiology, 


NEY- WORT isa dry vegetable componnd, and 
be sent by mail prepaid. claps | ” 2 


Hygiene, Diseases and their Remedies, yet published. One package will make six quarts of medicine. 


Price, $1.50. 


World’s Dis: and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y. 


IMPROVED 


UNION WEB HAMMOCKS. 


Order your Hammock as soon as possible, and you will 
have it ready for the hot and sultry days of July and 


August, 
A GOOD MEDICINE. 


The Hammock 


is Nature’s own Remedy for a wearied and overworked 


brain or body. 
A Summer Remedy. 


The Hammock is prepared expressly for use paces He ime 


hot and sultry days of Summer. Its effects are magical. 
A Pleasant Medicine. 
ock is a most delightful medicine to take. 
children ary y for it, and tired men of business sigh for it. 
ry it. 
An Inexpensive Medicine. 


mock is sufficient for family use, from 
parents, and it costs but $1.25, and will last several years. 


Directions. 


It is to be taken in a reclining position while beneath the 
‘Aime te nes Of sume bi . 





ip ig I ve. 
Caution. 
een bane during a thunder storm. 


A Summer Luxury. 
Now that the hot, sultry days of midsummer are upon us, the luxury and 
the comfort of a hammock are best appreciated, It means health, rest and 


£ happiness. The Union Web Hammocks are warranted to be the strongest ° 
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We are indebted to a ‘staff correspondent” for —— If you wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and even‘ngs, 


following anecdote concerning the recent 
of female voters in Boston: 

Enter old lady of a certain age. 

“I wish to r, sir.” 

“Your name, please?” 

“Almira Jane Simpson.” 


“Your 

Fa pardon.” 

ie S eatoatons edt mel ee aa ~ 

“Yes, miss, the law requires it. 
that eare “War'l tad cs tel tae Bob ey bala 

as he 
ahackman does his number; but I’m Sa tete, and 
if my sister has a he = bye she ae = 
own, because I don’t wish to offend her.” 


you can best do it ina Union Web Hammock. 

Price, including the payment of postage by us, $1.25. 

Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and 
is made from web somewhat finer than Style B B. Price, 
including the payment of postage by us, $2.50. 

Style A A is the best hammock we offer, and will excel 
the finest imported hammocks. sa 2 the pay- 


Address the author, R. V. Pierce, M. D., 
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i Buy it at the Druggist’s. Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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A SURE CURE FOR 


ASTHMA. 


Yhe late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
While under the treat t of an i t German physi- 
cian, who became interested in his case, his asthma disap- 
peared; he procured the recipe which had done so much 
for him. Within the past few years this Remedy has been 
used in thousands of the worst cases with astonishing and 
uniform success. It no Ff or injurious 
properties whatever. 











it. Louis, November 10, 1877. 

Messrs, J. Burnett & Pang The relief the Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Kemedy: afforded me = perfect; in fact, 
I have not had a bad night since taking This complaint 
had troubled me fer a long time, onde I Pace tried many 
things, but fa no case found any relief until your Remedy 
came to I gave a bottle to a lady who was sufferin 
from the he malidy, and she found great relief in its use. 
most cheerfully recommend it to any one troubled with 
Hay Feone or Asthma, for it is the only remedy ever used 
by me with any good effects. 

ours an WM. T. MASON, 
essrs. MASON & Wa Lawyer: 
173g.C hestnut Street, 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 8, 1878. 
Messrs. Josepu BuRNETT & Co 
After being troubled with the Asthma for mai.y years, I 
was indu to try Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy, which gave 
me immediate relief. be ay I felt a paroxysm coming on I 
would take the prese dose, and a good night’s rest 


ART, Groe 
Cor. Broad sea 1 Vine Sts. 


Send to JOS. BURNETT & CO., Boston, Mass., 
for pamphlet containing description of “its merits, 
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For the Companion. 


A SONG OF VACATION. 


Blue distance of mountain, white sparkle of sea, 

And a song in wi ple and pine, 
Over oat-fie e 

And everywhere music, in rain or in shine; 
Glad voices of children, sweet warble of bi 
And words to tunes wedded, and tunes without words; 
Hurrah for nm! vacation is 
The hope and the crown of the beautiful year. 


A truce to declensions, a rest from the verb, 
That puzzle of — in tongues which are new, 

A search over hilltops vale for the herb 
Called “Heartease,” bright, bi ing and 

with dew. 

Good-by to the schoolrooms, the books and the 

And away to the ocean, the streams and the del. 

Harrah for vacation! vacation is here, 

The joyous reward of the diligent year. 


A pause to small fin in climbing the scale; 
‘or hours of practice, take hours at ease, 

Till the rose tints the cheek where the lily was 
And the limbs fairly long for a race with the 

And oh for the brookside! and oh for the hay! 

And oh for the orchard this blithe summer day! 

Hurrah for vacation! vacation is here, 

The merriest time in the fast-flitting year. 


Turn, father, awhile from the ledger and tool, 
nd, rr, put by the torn ket and gown; 
You, too, need a play-spell in life’s busy school, 
A recess from labor in country or town. 

There are mouths to be filled, and wee feet to be shod, 
Yet gather your strength by a stop on the road, 

And take your vacation! ju-t once in the year 

Be glad with the bairns that vacation is here. 


From shadowy nooks in the forest and wold, 
From hedges thick set with the berry and brier, 

From mornings of pearl, and from beng of gold, 

A soft invitation ascends, “Come up higher, 

Shake off the world’s dust, and forget the world’s din, 

To the house of your Father, in ce enter in;”” 

And thanks for vacation! vacation is here, 

The charm and the feast of the beautiful year. 

Manrcaret E, SanesTsr. 
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For the Companion. 
NOT AFRAID TO FACE THEM. 

A character of real integrity is the only suffi- 
cient defence against suspicion and evil report. 
But it may not always secure one from annoy- 
ance in a time when few are trusted. 

The story of Father Wilbur, the honest old 
Quaker, suggests that it is generally better for 
an accused good man to quietly help his enemies 
to the truth than to scorn and defy them. 

Father Wilbur was an “Indian Agent.” 

An Indian Agency, our readers may know, is a 
kind of Government office so often shamefully 
abused by dishonest men as to have gained a 
very unenviable name. But where others were 
every year detected in frauds, and exposed and 
disgraced, the poor Quaker stood blameless. The 
utmost vigilance of the authorities could not find 
a stain upon his honor; the plottings of envious 
men, who wished to supplant him, failed to en- 
trap him in a single doubtful deed or “‘crooked 
transaction.” 

For a long time he held his post of duty, re- 
ceiving and distributing supplies to some of the 
tribes of red men in the Northwest; and in doing 
this, he handled thousands and tens of thousands 
of dollars of the public money; but none of it 
ever (as the phrase is) “‘stuck to his fingers.’’ He 
was a man who loved and feared God, and always 
realized that he was God’s servant as well as a 
servant of the United States. 

His Christian fidelity seemed to have its reward, 
for he came to be regarded as the purest officer 
on the frontier. This reputation he enjoyed for 
years. 

But at last malice found a way to make him 
trouble. The wicked story was started that he 
had grown rich. Men who wanted others to be- 
lieve it, told that he had laid by the snug sum of 
sixty thousand dollars during his term of office. 
Of course he had been making money by a long 
series of small frands. People who hated the old 
Quaker’s piety, and other people who cared only 
to keep a scandal going, eagerly caught up the 
story and sent it round. Father Wilbur was “no 
better than the rest—only more sly.”’ 

The charge reached Washington, and inquiry 
was made. Father Wilbur did not treat it with 
angry contempt, and fall back on his good char- 
acter and reputation. 

He coolly packed his account-books and all his 
business papers, and started himself for the Cap- 
ital. He went to the head of the Department of 
the Interior, laid the account before him, and 
demanded an examination. 

His demand was complied with at once. Of- 
ficial experts were summoned and set to work over- 
hauling his accounts. They took time, and did 
their duty thoroughly. Then they announced 
the result. In all Father Wilbur's records of ten 
years’ business for the Government, they had 
only found one little error in figures, amounting 
to two dollars and forty cents. Of course the good 
old man was sent back to his post with honor and 
commendation. 

The innocent can always afford to face their 
accusers, and they are never afraid to do so. 
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SCIENCE AND PRAYER. 





It has been claimed that the discoveries of 
science regarding natural laws show the Bible 
miracles to be impossible, because they could hap- 
pen only if natural Jaws were broken. People 
who claim this say the sick could not be made 
well in 4 moment, because that would be con- 





trary to nature. We condense from an article in 
an English magazine some thoughts on the sub- 
ject, which the skeptical would do well to con- 
sider. The illustrations are very clear: 


There is a God above a is all-knowing 


we understand these laws or properties, and know 
how to control their action. 

This controlling of matter is done by changing 
its position, or applying force to it. There is an- 
other property of matter called inertia; that is 
the tendency to remain stationary when it is at 
rest, or to keep on moving when it is once started. 
You lay a foot-ball on the grass, and. it remains 
there, through inertia, or inertness. Kick it, and 
it will keep on rolling until the law of gravity, or 
friction, stops it. Your legs stay quiet until by 
an effort of wil] you apply muscular force and 
set them moving. 

We can take matter of all sorts, and by alter- 
ing its position, keep it in motion, as long as we 
keep applying force of some kind to it. And just 
so long as we do this, we overcome the law of 
inertia. If we can overcome it, God can. 

Now how do we apply force? We have just 
said, by an effort of will. The will is something 
in the mind, and no one has yet been able to ex- 
lain what mind is. So we see that human be- 
ings have a mysterious power called will, which 
enables them to overcome one of the laws of na- 
ture, that of inertia. All the other laws remain 
in action, but it is by overcoming this one that we 
are able to control and modify the rest. 

We have already said that God, being all-pow- 
erful, has at least all the power that men have. 
Having overcome inertia, He can control matter 
as we do. Casting down walls, or making prison- 
doors open, could be accomplished by Him as by 
us, except that we can’t see Him applying the 
force. 

The idea that miracles which affect matter are 
opposed to natural laws is thus seen to be a mis- 
taken one. From this it follows that the doubt 
which some people have felt as to the value of 
praying for. relief from suffering caused us by 
natural laws, is iilogical. For God can temper 
the action of natural laws in such a way as to an- 
swer our prayers for health or safety, if He 
wills it to be for our good. 
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THEIR AGES. 
One of the most amusing features of census- 
taking is the unwillingness of people over thirty 
years old to tell their ages. A census-taker in 
Boston relates the following anecdote: 


An Irish —s was sent by her mistress 
to answer for herself. 
She had a provoking way of inquiring, ‘‘Me, 
sur?’ after every question. 

“D’ ye want me, sur?” 

Yes. What is your name?” 

‘‘My name, sur? Mary Sullivan!’ 

“How old are you?” 

‘Me, sur?’’ 

**Yes, you!” 

“I’m twenty-one.” 

Enumerator laughs at her, and she inquires, 
brusquely, “‘And what are ye laughing at, sur?” 

- y, you'll never see fifty again!” 

“Bedad, and do ye know me own age better 
than I do meself? Sure, I’m not forty-seven yet!’’ 

Down it went in the proper column, forty- 
seven. 

“Where were you born?” 

“Me, sur? I was born in Europe!” 

“Oh, in Europe; I suppose in France!’’ 

“Nivir a bit of it; I was born in old Ireland.”’ 

‘““Where were your parents born?’’ 

‘Mine, sur? Sure, they were born on the old 
sod, too!”’ 

At a house on Alexander Avenue a little girl of 
eleven answered the bell. 

“Ts Mrs, A. here? I have been to her honse on 
ay Street, and they said I would find her 

ere.’ 





The lady in question appeared upon the scene, 
and the little an also seoekinad at the door. 

‘Madam, your full name, please?’’ 

*‘And your age ——?” 

‘‘Mamie, you can run into the house,’’ (confi- 
dentially to enumerator), “I don’t like everybody 
to know my age,” she whispered, and looking 
cautiously over her shoulder, she said, “Iam just 
sixty-four.” 

A spruce and chipper old lady on Myrtle Street 
exclaimed, “You want the name of the head of 
this family, do you? That’s me!” 

“Bat isn’t your husband living?” 

" fag living, but he is not the head of this 
— iy any means!’’ 

Be. ell, I shall put his name down first, at any 

“Oh, of course; you men always will stand up 
for each other!¥ 
PI 0 of all the eae 2 the Sai, ex- 

er own, were promptly given. 
own was asked for, she exclaimed, “Now, don’t 
ce = that is rather a question to ask 
a lady?” 





“Madam, it is my duty to ascertain and record 
your age with the oshers,” — 


se | eomee as 


“And when you get through will everybody 
know the ages of everybody else? Have you 
= to Alexander Avenue?” 

Li ‘es.”” 

With animation and evidence of deep interest, 
“And how old is Mrs. B.?”—* 





and all-powerfal; and this being so, we must at 40> 
least admit that He can influence matter in the 
same way that men can. Matter is the substance For the Companion. 
of various kinds from which our bodies and THE TELEGRAPH ALPHABET. 
everything around us are made. How do men 
inthey do. it by interrupt ea ee ee eee 
e: io it by ng 2 natural law. o— a ash is 

There is a “law of gui” for instance, which ters, A emiona taree dats. 8. c 
makes objects in the air fall to the ground. Law BD ss Adash andtwodots,D. ° 
of gravity is only another name for weight. We E on 
know of nothing which has not some weight. If B22 ieee Powe ay 
we could make a single thing without weight, we G -—-- wo a dot for G, 
should be or creating; i. ¢., making what H ---- H, four dots you allot. 
never existed before. erat 

This of course we cannot do, but even without J —--- tp dee = he 
that power we have great control over matter. 3 —-— For K, a dash, dot, dash, you try, 

In spite of the law of gravity, we can make a Eo 3h A long dash L alway. 
canoes go up in the wes a : use me hagy on u == Twe ) dashes uM demands, 
the law, but because the hydrogen- in the ms sh and a dot for N, 
balloon ‘is lighter than the air outside. Every- r nena A Sine dots! LV. 
thing we do with matter is accomplished in the 
same sort of way; that is, by using the natural Fay See dete, dash, dot. are Q, 
properties of one thing against those of another, oe Pie 8 thoes dots wlll nlvaye do, 
cules ne na _ = 0 ae t- One dash is T thus far. 

We make powerful machines and put them in Ser 
motion, and cond steam-cars flying across the et pt me hwy beg vos ¥; 
country. We make iron ships float on the water, W--—— = = A dot, two es, W, 
though a bar of iron put on the water would sink & os Dot, dash, two dots, X see. 
straight to the bottom. All these a and all ¥ -- -- Twodots, space, two dots, Y, 
the marvels of chemistry are achieved by the aid Z--- - Three dots, space, dot, are Z, 
of natural laws, not in opposition to them. Only,| peig ~~~. Rat ts ree dots, & desory, 
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“TASTED DRETFUL QUEER.’ 
We have heard of people curing others of using 
strong drink, by putting an emetic into their whis- 
key-bottles. The following story, told in Harper’s 
Drawer, illustrates the wedding manners of sev- 
enty years agu, and the simplicity of a green 
young benedict. 


A minister of Newburyport was once called up, 
after he had gone to bed, to marry a couple. The 
hour was late, and the minister’s wife did not 
rise to witness the ceremony, but gave her hus- 
band particular directions for the entertainment 
of the wedding guests. 

“Don’t forget to the cake and wine, doc- 
tor,” said she. ‘The cake is in the corner cup- 
board, and you’ll find the wine on the third right- 
hand shelf in the sideboard.’’ 

The_ doctor promised obedience, put on his 
clothes, and went down to perform the ceremony. 
Returning a half hour later. he found his wife 
sitting up in bed, with an anxious expression on 
her face. ‘“Doctor,”’ she cried, ‘‘did you give 
them any wine?” 

“Certainly, my dear, just as you told me.” 
“Not from the decanter on the third shelf of 
the side-board?”’ 

“That is exactly where you directed me to find 
it, wife.’’ 

“Dear! dear! Did they drink much of it?’ 
“Why, yes; they emptied their glasses.” 
**What shall we do! Doctor, I made a mistake 
—it was ipecac wine you gave them. Oh, how 
sick they must be! Do, dear, put on your cloak 
and go rightafter them; they can’t have got far.” 
The doctor found the bridal party at the corner 
of the next street. ‘‘What made you drink the 
wine?” he asked. ‘‘Couldn’t you tell by the taste 
that there was something wrong about it?”’ 

The bridegroom answered, between his qualms, 
‘She whispered to me that it tasted dretful queer, 
— I told er ’twas because we was gettin’ mar- 
ried!” 





—— 4 
KING RICHARD’S CLD BEDSTEAD, 
The giant Og, king of Bashan, seems to have 
carried his bedstead with him in his campaigns. 
Richard the Third allowed himself the same 
clumsy luxury: 


In the corporation records of Leicester there is 
still preserved a story curiously illustrative of the 
darkness and precaution of Richard’s character. 
Among his camp baggage it was his custom to 
carry a cumbersome wooden bedstead, which he 
averred was the only couch he could sleep in, but 
in which he contrived to have a secret receptacle 
for treasure, so that it was concealed under a 
weight of timber. 

After Bosworth field the troops of Henry pil- 
laged Leicester, but the royal bed was negiected 
by every plunderer as useless lumber. The own- 
er of the house afterward discovering the hoard 
became suddenly rich without any visible cause. 
He bought land, and at length he became mayor 
of Leicester. 

Many years afterward, his widow, who had 
been left in great affluence, was assassinated by 
her servant, who had been privy to the affair; 
and at the trial-of this culprit and her accom- 
plices the whole transaction came to light. 

Concerning this bed, a public print of 1830 
states that about a century since the relic was 
purchased by a furniture broker in Leicester, 
who slept in it for many years, and showed it to 
the curious; it continues in as good condition ap- 

rently as when used by = Richard, being 

ormed of onk and having a hig lish. 

The daughter of the broker having married one 
Babington, of Rothley, near Leicester, the bed- 

was removed to Babington’s house, where 
it is still preserved. : 
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“DARK HORSE.” 
The origin of the term ‘Dark Horse," so fre- 
quently used in political circles, is explained by 
the Cincinnati Enquirer as follows: 





old — a Fl who traded in horses, and 
generally contrived to own a speedy nag or two, 
which he used for racing om whenever he 
could pick up a “soft match” during his travels. 
The best of his flyers was a coal-black stallion 
named Dusky Pete, who was almost a thorough- 
bred, and able to go in the best of company. 
Flynn was accustomed to saddle Pete when 
and ride him into it to give 
animal was merely ‘“‘a likely 





Once upon a time, there lived in Tennessee an | Do 





not being over-impressed by his appearance, 
gg two or three local favorites heavily against 
m 


Just as the “‘tlyers” were being saddled for the 
race, old Judge McMinamee, who was the turf 
oracle of that part of the State, arrived on the 
course, and was made one of the judges. 

As he took his place in the stand, he was told 
of the folly of the owner of the strange entry. 

Running his eye over the track, the judge in- 
stantly recognized Pete, and he said, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, there’s a dark horse in this race that will 
make some of you surprised before ves oe 

The judge was right. Pete, the ‘dark horse,” 
lay back until the three-quarter pole was reached, 
when he went to the front with a rush, and won 

e race, 

——- +o 


STATING A CASE. 

Ancient sailors steering between Scylla and 
Charybdis had the hard choice to be destroyed 
by one or the other. A Southern criminal had 
as forlorn a chance of his life at the hands of a 
negro judge, if the following story is true which 
comes from the Southwestern frontier. We 
think the story is more amusing than truthful, 
but it has point, and’ shows how different state- 
ments of a case may reach the same end. 


Several days ago, a white man was arraigned 
before a colored justice on charges of killing a 
man and stealing a mule. 

“Wal,’’ said the Justice, ‘‘de facks in dis case 
shall be weighed wid carefulness, an’ ef I hangs 
yer, taint no fault ob mine.” 

‘Judge, you have no jurisdiction only to ex- 
amine me.’ 

‘Dat sorter work longs ter de raigular justice, 
but yerseeI’s been put on asa special. A special 
hez de right ter make a mouf at S’preme Court 
ef he chooses ter.’’ 

“Do the best for me you can, judge.” 

*“Dat’s what I's gwineterdo. I’s got two kinds 
ob law in dis court, de Arkansas and de Texas law. 
I generally gins a man de right ter choose fur 
hissel’, Now what law does yer want, de Texas 
or de Arkansas?’ 

“I believe I’ll take the Arkansas.” 

**Well, in dat case, I'll dismiss you ,for stealin’ 
de mule’’—— 

“Thank you, judge.” 

“An’ hang yer fur killin’ de man’’—— 

“I believe, judge, that I'll take the Texas.’’ 

‘Wal, in dat case, I'll dismiss yer fur killin’ 
de man’’—— 

“You have a good heart, judge.”” 

“An’ hang yer fer stealin’ de mule. I'll jis’ 
take de ’casion heah ter remark dat de only dit- 
ference ’tween de two laws is de way yer state de 
case,”’ 





The satire in this story illustrates comparative 
civilizations. More than one luckless adventurer 
in the West and South has lost his life on mere 
suspicion of stealing a horse, where he would 
have been only fined for killing a man. 
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A SEA. AT A CAFE. 
Séa monsters of the eal and walrus kind enjoy 
a certain amount of dry-land freedom as well as 
water freedom. The Inter-Ocean recounts the 
performances of a pair of sea lions received last 
May from California by the commissioners of 
Lincoln Park, Chicago: 


They were taken to the park about 7 o’clock in 
the evening and placed in the pool designed for 
their summer home, and the first thing done was 
to take a bath and get rid of the dust of travel 
accumulated in the seven days on the road. This 
done and dinner disposed of, they started on a 
survey of their new quarters. A sail around the 
small 1 did not satisfy them, so they climbed 
over the wire fence and took a stroll through the 
park, po pone | the lakes and drives, and then 
separated to call upon the neighbors. 

At 10 o’clock, while Madame Raggaio was serv- 
ing ice cream to her customers in her little res- 
taurant near the corner of Clarke and Center 
Streets, all were startled by a bellow and roar, 
a flop and a grunt, all of which informed them 
that the sea lion had arrived, and desired some- 
thing cool. This was the signal for an adjourn- 
ment, and everybody looked out for himself, 
while the sea lion looked forthem all. The neigh- 
bors congregated at the place, but kept a safe 
distance from the centre of attraction, which 
never ceased to snap at every one that came 
near. 

The keeper at the park was notified, and, with 
half-a-dozen men with ropes and lanterns, the 
lion was secured, and coaxed and dragged back 
towards the pool. When they had gone but half 
way she got mad and refused to go further. She 
fought like a tiger, and no one dared go near her. 
The keeper sent for a large wooden grate, and 
into this the lion was coaxed with fish, imprisoned, 
carried to the pool, and tumbled in. Her mate 
had returned in time to welcome back his spouse. 
This ended their first exploration, and, to guard 
against another, men were stationed around the 
pool to watch till morning. A strong iron fence is 
needed to keep the lions in the pool, and they 
will not. be safe until it is done. 


—- +o ——_ 
THE BEST WAY. 
The Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel gives an example of 
the two ways of managing “‘troublesome”’ little 
ones too young to understand a command: 


In the cars the other day a father felt in duty 
bound to quiet his child that was fretful and cry- 
ing. So he proceeded,— 

‘Stop your noise! Keep still! Stop, now! Stop, 
I tell you, stop! Be quiet! Will you stop? Say? 
you hear me? Stop! Stop, I tell you! Be 
still! Don’t make so much noise! What will all 
these folks think of you? Stop, now! Stop! Stop 
I tell you! Be still! Do you hear me? Say? 





Stop, I'tell yon! Stop! I want you to keep still! 
Now, your and don’t be crying all the 
while! I tell you! ! ! Stop!’ 

In this strain he went on for several minutes, 





hoss” and not a fiver. Immediately there was a calm, in 

One day, he came toa town where ‘a country Gee ear Seca ot. gms saseiner tebweleghe, wll 
susp mpl vie Silne Eaicned baemenel tele say, “The old lady has had more 
among the contestants. The people of the to the young man.’ But the young man felt quite 
not knowing anything of his antecedents, relieved, That was plainly to H 
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For the Companion, 


THE LADY-BUG. 
Lady-bug, Lady-bug, whither away, 
In your spangled robes of a wine-red hue? 
You need not flourish your fine array, 
If what I have heard of your ways be true. 


How, yonder, under the old gray stone, 
While you are gadding the wide world o'er, 
You leave your little ones all alone, 
In mortal terror to cringe and cower. 


Where, in its shadow, an old frog sits, 
With horrible mouth and staring eyes, 
Enough to frighten them into fits; 
He could eat a hundred of just their size. 


So what care I for your gossamer wings, 
And the brilliant jewels about your head? 
Go, hasten home to the helpless things, 
Or when you do you may find them dead, 





Ah! we are beautiful only when 
We strive some wearisome soui to 
bless, 
And many a life is spent in vain 
When duty is sacrificed to dress. 
Jutta M. DANA. 
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For the Companion. 


SUMMER SPORTS. 
BY A SMALL BOY. 


Some summers we don’t have any 
sports. 

I remember one summer when 
my mammaand my papa went away 
to the sea-shore, I studied my mul 
tiplication table all summer. with 
grandmother, and I used to wish 
sometimes that something would 
turn up if it was only a faneral. 

And then something did turn up, for my papa 
brought me home a goat-carriage. 





This is a picture of the goat carriage, only we 
never rode on the goat. 

Those two boys are George and me. 

George’s father is what they call a “horsey 
man,” and George likes to play horse all the 
time, and me to be the horse. 

Sometimes he plays be the blacksmith, then I 
hist up my foot and he holds it between his 
knees, and pounds on it with a stone. 

Iam going to bea “horsey man,”’ too, wher I 
am big. 

I know a verse,— 


“Over the hurdles after the hounds 
Dash away, slash away, reckless and fast, 
Smash away, crash away, tumbled at last.”’ 


a! 


| a 























This is a picture I have made of it. 

Grandfather has two horses; he calls one Pill 
and the other Prog; that’s short for Pilgrim’s 
Progress, because they go so slow. 

Sometimes I go down to the meadow to see the 
man with the mowing-machine cut hay. 

I know a verse about that, too. 


ty widow, and she broke the hook to her chate- 
laine, and held it up to him to mend. 


it, and mamma said it made her think of 


I meant it for the pretty widow. 


THE YOUTH’S 


aia Unele Frank was here, too, aie pre wen} 





She looked just this way. I made a picture of 


“Bull’s eyes and targets, 
Say the bells of St. Margate’s. 34 


But I didn’t mean it for a picture of the target, 












One summer Mrs. Uppacrus, who lives on the 
hill, had a lawn party, and there was a platform 
for the musicians. 

My papa makes pictures, too; he’s an artist like 
me, and he made a funny one of the fiddler and 
the man that played the trumpet. 

The summer sport I like best is coasting. 

Who says they don’t coast in summer? 

My teacher says the little Esquimaux do; and 
I mean to go to the North Pole next summer, so 
I can slide down hiltt-on the Fourtlref duly. 

Ep. Frire CHAMPNEY. 





For the Companion. 


DOES HE LIKE BUTTER? 
Well, to begin! 
First put the cowslip under his chin, 
And when you see that dimpledest place 
Of all his dimpled and russet face 
Show just the tint that the cowslip shows, 
That is a sure proof, I suppose, 
That the little boy (I mean our Ned) 
Is fond of butter upon his bread, 


So far, so good! 
But what if the rosy surface should 
Show no tint of the yellow at all? 
I should say that the flower was too small, 
Or that something else was wrong in the test, 
For, whatever the sign is, I know best! 
Signs sometimes fail; but I know that Ned 
Likes plenty of butter upon his bread. 


Perhaps the tan 
On the sun-browned cheek of the little man 
Dulls the mirror to which I hold 
The blossom up to reflect its gold. 
Or else the dimples ripple the glass 
Where the shadow of color ought to pass, 
And only the warm blood shows instead; 
But he does like butter upon his bread! 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PRISONER. 

The first question the children always ask 
when I tell them a story is, “Is it true?’ So, 
before you have time to do that, dear little read- 
ers, I will tell you that my story is true, thongh 
perhaps a little unusual. 

Here it is. 

Mrs. Morgan had a beautiful home, with fine 


opened off the favorite family room. 
Over the arch which connected this room with 





“The horses are prancing, the sharp blades shine, 
And the grass lies low in a level line.” 


the green-house was a vine, a cobia scandeus, 
I think, though if I am wrong in the name, 
some little girl florist will please correct me. 








ira 
tis 





One warm day, when doors and windows 
were open, a humming-bird, attracted by the 
flowers through the glass, found its way into 
the room. 

All the household were very anxious to detain 
it, simply to examine its beautiful colors and to 
note its habits, and so with that in view, the 
sereen doors were shut, and Beauty was a 





prisoner. 
He went roaming about the room, not as if in | kind 





Here is a abies of the mowing-machine and 
Pill and Prog. , 

One summer sport that we have when papa 
and mamma don’t go away is Archery. 


distress, but more as if exploring every corner 
of the new world in which he found himself. 


grounds about it, and a large conservatory which | reat 





p little eerily ond water was mixed in a tea- 
spoon, and was placed where he could easily get 
it, He very soon found it and hummed over it, 
and sipped it as delightedly as if it had been a 


get for his table? What bait for his fish-hook? What 
skins for his jacket? What trimming for his jacket? 
What for his shoes? What for stockings—in Indian 
romance? What keep his clothing in? What wear 
for armor? What flavor will he use in cooking? 
What nuts for dessert? What little animal will 


flower. tegabie his — a : to h 
ey wan COMPANION puzz ore elp 
When night came he found a comfortable seat “1 dpa’s questions. P 


on the cobia vine and went to sleep. 

That little green perch was his cradle as long as 
he staid, and he never went to sleep in any other 
place. 

He grew at once to know what a silver tea- 
spoon meant, and when hia mistress entered the 
room with one in her hand, he would rush, with 
a swift buzz of his beautiful wings, to meet her, 
poising himself above it and eating in the dainti- 
est fashion it is possible to imagine. 

Mr. Morgan had been away when Beauty first 
took up his residence there, and when he came 
home Beauty showed in every way a knowledge 
that he was a stranger. 

He hummed about him at a respectable dis- 

tance, darting away at intervals, and then return- 
ing to pursue his investigations further, and 
finally seeming to feel confidence 
in the broad benevolent face, with 
its gold glasses, he would approach 
it with the same familiarity that he 
did other members of the family. 

He especially seemed to like the 
glisten of the spectacles, and would 
hang himself for a fall minute at 
a time in the air before them, almost 
touching them with his needle-like 
bill, and keeping up that murmurous 
sound with his wings. 

Not knowing just what his native 
sal might be, aside from honey or 
“@éw, and thinking he might require 

variety, his mistress devised a way 
to furnish him with insects. 

At night she opened the screen 
doors and sashes and let all the 
mosquitoes come in that would. 
And next day Beauty would show 
his appreciation of it by hunting and 
devouring every one. 

Beauty’s head was of exquisite 
shape, full of intelligence, though 

so very tiny; and as to the splendor of his plum- 
age, Ineedmotspeak. You all know what lovely 
colors the little fairies wear; the rainbow is not 
brighter, ei? 
But the qnestion Beauty be safely 
kept through the winter, or must he be let to go 
with his own kindred back toa warmer climate?” 
It was decided that it would bea great risk to 
try to keep him. 
§v one day his mistress held the teaspoon from 

‘hh head beén fed, and upon which he was 
then perched, in an open window, and in a flash 
he whirled up into the warm air and was out of 
sight. 
His was a happy captivity, and when he was 
gone, his gentle captor missed him sorely. 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 























Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
1, An early English king, of whom it is said, “A 
wiser king never reigned.” 
ry The first American President. 
oS A a of State and of beauty, retired from 
empires, 
4, The wife of a celebrated man, herself celebrated 
for’ 5 ete be is — erry. 
uke of 
4 “The Man of Deine 
7, The consort of a distinguished Queen; his son, 
being heir to two crowns, united two — oms. 
8, A Christian king who wrote hym 
9, A pce ge wer author; he wrote. the life of one 
of the purest, t statesmen of all 
10, A aaval be hero; one of his great battles bears the 
name of a historic river. 
11, “The old man el 
12 and 13, A recent 
changes in the 


— ” 
ing whose. reign embraced 
political geography of his 
on, Eh 
14, 


e angel of assassination,” 

15, A hero —— to every school-boy. 
“7 fact, or fict 

A reigning king of tall stature. 

it A man whose elevation to temporary power 
made a “Reign of Terror.” 

18, A queen retired with dishonor from her throne, 

19, An illustrious Prince; beloved in life, lamented 
in death, revered in memory. 


Is the 


The initial letters. emote in their o , spell the 
name of the most ‘woman of her day. 
WESTBROOK. 


2. 

WOOD WORKER. 

“Now,” said Charley, ne ‘Polet Indian and live 

in the bo ge 3 ne ae, well er 

m my in my wa 

Worker, the Posen boy 
each of my questions in th 


kind of wood we all hod ay davai Worker is civile 
ized Indian; he will want a house to livein. “4 el & 





He went through doors into the parlors, and 
| back again; and finally he was so uneasy, it was | 
supposed he might be hungry, 


3. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 


* 
o 


. 
Be cll 
* 


os 
* 
Read from centre. 
Up—a plant. 
Down—not.extinct. 

ies of limestone. 
lique view. 


Down—a boat used in England. 
Up—corrupt. 
Left—to iy through. 


Right—to vacillate. CLAIRE. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 








Why is the door like the earthquake? 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My second is a little word 
Much used, of letters two; 
You'll see, if you spell out my third, 
What all my first must do 
Before you find their value out; 
My whole oft puzzles you, no doubt, 
And gives you pleasant pastime, too. 
e R. W. B. 


ANAGRAM. 
Fill the blanks in each stanza with words rhyming 
with its first line, all of which are formed from the 
nine letters of the word omitted from the second line 
of the fourth stanza. 


Dear children, if you wae not stutter, 
Ne’er feel disturbed nor in a * * * * * * *; 

n’t fill your mouth with bread and * * "eee *, 
And then attempt your thoughts to * * * * *. 


Never be cross or in a pet, 


And never scold, nor cry, nor * * * *, 


Never, like “bears and ions,” eee 


Your passions rise; control them * * *. 


Bn would with your schoolmates = 
e for you watchword, “I will * * *;” 

Success will follow bye-and- * * *, 

And never from your pathway * be, 


Never say “Gracious!” and “Oh m LA 

Nor thoughtless be, like ** ** * * 
Which can do naught but ** *** ** se, 

With this advice, I say good-* *. 

7 Linti1an Payson. 


LINE FROM “CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE.” 
1, » re Stands for the first person. 


the past tense is a common posture of men 
es columns. sin 
on. 


3, A pre 

4, oe ious city in the sea.” 

5, Is never under. 

6, Denotes something definite. 

7, A structure tnat connects two tracts of territory. 
8, A connection. 

9, Expressions of sorrow. Lizzi. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 


Filled with feathers or straw, 
A troublesome insect small, 

A low but regular sound, 
One word names them all, 


9. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 
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What bird is here represented? 

Conundrums. 
What is the difference between a hungry man and 


a glutton? One longs to eat, and the other eats too 


lon 

those welend Iam ee dt wal scratch my back, 
and [am nobody. A —_ 

The oldest man that ever teed died before his 
father. How enn. that be? Who was it, boys? Me- 
thuselah was ae son of Enoch, who was translated, 


what ‘ts captain of a ship do, if he had 
nof as 0. no 
a to’’). $4 
the best me to read the book of Nature? 
turns the leaves. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Chill, hill, ill. 
nime-—primér. 
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$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


Tus CompPanton is sent to subscribers — an explicit 
order is received by the P hers for 
ance, and all payment of arrearages ‘e phony as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER): OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
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RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

The date against your n=me on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
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pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be «liscontinued. 

Letters to Publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








ARSENIC IN COLORINGS. 

It is now well understood that arsenic is extensive- 
ly used in the dyeing of cloth, and in the pigment of 
wall-papers, and that it has given rise to many in- 
stances of severe poisoning. In the former case the 
poison is mainly absorbed by the skin. In the latter, 
microscopic particles float in the air of the room and 
are inhaled. One effect of thus receiving it into the 
system is to destroy the red blood corpuscles and 
thus diminish the nutrition of the nerve-centres. 

The following is a striking but typical case, and 
has additional interest from the glimpse it gives us 
of the considerate character of the present Queen of 
England. 

A gentleman employed by the latter to do a piece 
of work was furnished a room in the palace. Though 
it was well warmed and every way comfortable, he 
found himself quite chilly after retiring, and at 
length his teeth began to chatter. Attempting to 
rise to get a large Spanish cloak to throw over him, 
he was unable to move, and he began to be affected 
with a severe and peculiar pain. He finally fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion. 





In the morning, he noticed for the ‘irst time that | ton 


the walls of the room were covered with a brilliant 
green paper. The truth at once flashed on his mind. 
On getting out of ah PRaggered like a drunken 
man, and it was w fliculty he could dress. The 
fresh air soon restored him. 

The Queen, on learning the state of the case, had a 
piece of the paper analyzed. It proved to be highly 
arsenical. At once she had the paper stripped from 
every room in the palace. 


———_>—————— 


AN UNWELCOME CALLER. 
A Massachusetts census-taker thus describes the 
angracious way he was sometimes received: 


“My district was a portion of Dorchester, and on 
the streets allotted to me there resided the rich, the 

oor, and the middling classes. I was pen fe —. 

ously treated, but here and there was obliged 
fall back on my dignity as an officer of the Sivere. 
ment before some of the more reticent ones would 
furnish the desired information.” Mr. Dooley nar- 
rated several of his experiences, among them in- 
stances in which he was mistaken for a pedler, a 
book-agent, a tax-gatherer, and not unfrequently, a 
creditor's ae oH bent upon immediate settlement. 
As, for example: 

Rings bell of a house on Cottage Street. Woman 
thrasts her head out of a second-story window, and 
screams,— 

“What is it?” 

“What is what, madam?” 

“What do you want?” 

“If you'l! come down to the door, I'll tell you.” 

“1 sha’n’t subscribe for any magazine; you'd better 

0 awa: 
. “MoM. am, I am not a book-agent.” 

“What are you, then?” 

“I said before I'd tell you at the door! My busi- 
ness is important, and iny time brief!” 

She came down, and when she learned the object 
of his visit, remarked, aoSegenenla, “| | ones you 
were one of those everlasting book fellers that we 
can’t get rid of after we once let them show us 
their trash!” 

“A school-teacher, who didn’t want to tell her age, 
replied, “Yes, 1 was here on the first day of June, 
bat I didn’t live here!’ 

“Where did you live?” 

“I’ve left all the particulars down at the school- 
house; you can get them there. 

“[ sha’n’t go to the ‘school-house, madam, except 
for the janitor’s name.” 

“But suppose I don’t give you any information?” 

“Then, madam, I mast compel you to talk!” 

“How can you compel me to talk against my will?” 

“I shall have to place you under arrest until my 
questions are answered!” 

“But I have friends in this house who will protect 
me!” 

“Madam, I am an officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and these questions must be answered !”’ 

She finally told her name in full, bat refused to 
give her age. ‘Well, then,” remarked the enumer- 
ator, “I shall have to "set you down as ~~ 

“But ['m not fifty. Lam notaday over thirty-nine.” 

Down went thirty-nine on the list, which was, un- 
doubtedly, in the vicinity of the spinster’s age. 


a 
AN APACHE ARROW. 
The following story of an Apache arrow, which 


mace itself felt sixteen years after striking its victim, 
is told by the Virginia City (Nev.) Chronicle: 

In the year 1864 George Peasland was a member of 
pena California Volunteers, a Sap regiment com- 


by Col. a cam- 
peig againet agelash the Apaches to Artsona. 
ae Ratna ety fights My | these mur- 


was saved oul the immediate ~  pemnar te of rem- 
oes ernen ee ' sipenent daring his long intercourse 
The effects of the poison remained in his system, 


however, man ves most Cisagreeably 
a "and causing him fatenes: suffering. 
easland is ou oa Soe fr ata as in ti ty watchman at 


fall between the rails. 
; unable to move from the Spot, and 

r of perishing from cold. 
ly summoned sufficient strength to 
Fr some stones lay within reach and throw 
nst the saloon on the corner, thus at- 
bo gree | the attention of persons inside, who came to 
jis assistance and removed him to the railroad depot. 
“ie was found there this morning, on the floor, 
any with pain and in a state bordering on insan- 


~ a Bergstein was summoned and succeeded in 
ee the unfortunate man by administering hyp- 
odermic injections of morphine. 


—_———_—___—_ 

A REVOLUTIONARY GIANT. 
Peter Francisco, a giant of the Revolution, who 
dealt destruction with a sword five feet long, is thus 
described by a correspondent of a Virginia journal: 


My father, recently deceased at the advanced 
of ninety, well remembered him, having frequently 


seen him in his native county of Buckin , and 
related many anecdotes of his stirring and perilous 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes as he heard the 


recital fall from the lips of the giant himself. 

He described him as six feet one inch in height, | his 

weight two hundred and six » his 

and swarthy, features old and dyed and his 
bent and feet uncominonly large, his thumbs being 
nag yt as an ordinary man’s = 

his personal strength that he could easily 

shoulder a ead a weighing 1,100 — and he 
had seen him take a man in his right han over 
the floor and dance his head against the ceiling with 
as much ease as he had been a doll-baby. The 
man’s weight was 195 pounds, 
Partaking of the patriotic enthusiasm of the times, 
he entered the American Revolutionary army at the 
age of sixteen. 
He was present at the storming of pod Point, 
and was the first soldier, after og Gibbon, who 
entered the fortress, on which on he received a 
bayonet wound in the thigh. 
e was at Brandywine, Monmouth, and other bat- 
tles at the North, and was transferred to the South 
under Gen. Greene, where he was engaged in the 
actions of the Cowpens, Camden, Guilford Court 
House, ete. 

He was so brave and possessed such confidence in 
his prowess that he was positively fearless. He used 
asword with a blade five feet long, which he could 
wield like a feather, and every swo' n who came 
within reach of him’ paid the forfeit of his life. 


—_—__@—__—_- 

HOW A QUACK DOCTORED FOR FEVER. 
To get at the bottom definition of “a quack” needs 
more than dictionary help. The Oriental physicians 
are the greatest quacks in the world. The following 
specimen of their sort of wisdom may aid in deciding 
what a quack is: 





An emir, sw to have the hereditary gift of 
healing, prescri for a patient, an apholsterer, a 
ing at death’s door with the typhus fever, b> ante 
day he called to see his patient, and found, to hi 
t, gee ty A new m up, that h 
better. On ing ae. Hi the 

convalescent told = emir that, being 

with thirst, he had drank a pailfal of She juice of 


pickled fe 

“Allah is !” cried the emir, and down went 
the fact on his tablets. 

The doctor was soon after called u to attend 
another jent,a dealer in embroidered handker- 
chiefs, who was ill of he same disease—typhus fever. 


Of course he prescri ss of m _— cab- 
juice. The next ‘day he the suffer- 

er was dead. Whereupon he made the * following en- 
try in his books: 
“Although, in cases of typhus gota pickled cab- 
bage juice is an efficient remedy, it m in no case 
be used unless the patient is an upholsterer.” 
It was evident to the Eastern sage that his patient 
died because it was hisuubedortuneto deal in handker- 
chiefs instead of sofa coverings. 


—_—_»————- 
STORY OF A PROVERB. 

The Boston Transcript, in answer to a correspond- 

ent’s query, re-tells the origin of the rhyming 2ld 

saw,— 

“There’s many a slip 

"Tween the cup and the lip.” 

Some of our subscribers who have studied Greek, 

may have seen the account in the Greek Readers: 


A King of Thrace had planted a vineyard, when 
one of his slaves, whom he had much oppressed in 
that very work, pane sree ol that he should never 
taste of the wine produced in it. The monarch dis- 
regarded the prediction, and when at an entertain- 
ment, he held a glassful of his own wine made from 
the of that vineyard, he sent for the slave, and 
asked fim what h» thought of his pecohow now. 
To which the other replied, “Many things fall out 
between the cup and the lip;”” and had scarcely de- 
livered this singular response before the news was 
brought that a monstrous boar was laying waste the 
favorite vineyard. 

The coe » in a rage, put down the cup which he held 
in his hand, and hurried out with his people to attack 
the boar; bat being too eager, the boar rushed upon 
him and killed him, without his having tasted of the 
wine. 





HOW GEORGE BROUGHT HOME THE 
SODA. 
A little washing-soda was wanted for poe a 
George was given a dime and despatched 
ry’s at the corner to it. 
returned, but no soda. “Why didn’t you 
* cherused the family. 


voda, 


“Yes; the man said it wouldn’ 
Al dawns on the famil 
Wy, bed at did you ask fo: 
“Didet 
«Waahlagacast "Nos oui 


mulls mind. Teaako, eager iu 





savages, P: struck in the abdomen 
a icon avcow and very naarty lait Wis 04, Ghien 
bya pe pe 





us Office on the 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nervousness. 
JOHN Y. SIMPSON, M. D., of Monterey, Iowa, said: 
“The acid has—to use the lady’s own expression, to whom 
it was given as a Nerve Tonic,—made me a new nervous 
system.’”” 
ee 
FEARLESS RAILWAY THRESHING 
MACHINE. 

We call the attention of fi and th men to the 
advertisement of the Fearless Horse-Power and Thresher 
and Cleaner, elsewhere in this number of our paper. This 
machine is the only one that received an Award on both 
Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner at the Centennial 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, and ranksas best of its class. An 
Ex-President of the New York State Agricultural Society 
said of Harder’s Machines, “They are the best ever made,” 
and the same testimony has been borne by equally good 
authority time and again. 

For further information send to Minard Harder, Coble- 


skill, N. ¥ 











ELGIN WATCHES. 
All styles, “ya oarerent Nickel, $6 to $15. 
Cc ay oe, nt C. 0. D. to be examined. 


7 Cnalegee to Seaman AMERI- 
CAN Warton Co., PiTTsBURGH, Pa. 


GREAT WESTERN 













GUN WORKS, 


mga 


Pp ‘atalogue. 
Rises, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent o. 0. d. for examination 





EST OUT. 
Printed description sent on spplention. 
HATHEWAY, 1002 Mauison Street, Chicago, I 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-listand 24-page Mus- [7 
catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the thruat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the st the 

cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. | It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throa 


IT CURES ASTHMA 

and Whoop! heaging Cough in their worst spasins. I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
congh medicine in the world. It never upsets w=. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in an 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on a ie os, 
from infancy to old age. Bold by all druggists at one dol- 


lar a bottle. le bv 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
THIS NEW 


The Perfect Telephone, $1.50 Pair. 
‘ oO. P: 




















ae ata Ci 





Sxill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Ilustrated Catalogues sent Frec. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

0 Send for catalogue. 


THE BEST NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


For High Schools. 

The Welcome Chorus. 
By W.S.Titpen. Just out. 

For Seashore or Mountains. * 

Cems of English Song; 

Cluster of Cems; (82.00). or one ot 30 


other Vocal or Instrumental Bound Volumes of Sheet 
Music. All the same price. 





($1.00.) 


For Sunday School Conventions. 
White Robes. wets. 
By ABBEY and MuNGER. Very popular. 
For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes. 
Voice of Worship. ($1. L. 0. Exensox 
The Temple. (1) by w. o. Perxms. 


Examine for your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 


Sorcerer ($1.00). Bellis of Corneville ($1.50). 
Pinafore (50c), and many other Operas and Cantatas. 


Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 


te those who are 
to 
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r Circular a 
FOLDING CHAT Go. New Haven, Conn. 


4 PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. New edi- 
tion. It’s a be: Illustrated se 32 eee, 





esigns, 
ottoes, etc. (new Japanese cover an 100.2 album quota- 
tions, all for 15 arg 6 for La a TT paid, 
NGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








ton Truss. Co., | icago, ili 
17-STOP. ORCANS 
& Oct. + vie Vn ig shipped only 89 


Sub-bass 
pat Pianos 8195 

sure to see my midsummer offer, illustrated, 
aR adieore Daniel F. Beatty, Washington,N.J. 


ecto ROOT BEER renee, 25 CTs. 
delicious and 





15. 
Before you bny an instra- 





abe five gallons of a we Td 


RE S. iy z seat by mall 0, receipt of 25 ei 25 a saavene. Address, cuad. 


PUZZOLINE! 


Far superior to a: oe 2 known 
for mending as me 
ware, Antique and xpensive 
_—. Furniture, _~ elegant Or- 
of every kind. Always 
weedy, 
quired. 











THE PUZZOLINE CO., 
86 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass., 


AND 








4 ECONOMY CoO., 
ah Bond 8t., New York, ant 69 State 
S8t., Chicago. 


DURING ‘VACATION 








You can earn f ‘tt per day by obtaining sub- 
seribers for Musica. HO We give a very large 
commission, by calling on Soe friends who play and 


si can procure a la number of names. We will 
cu ae May and June Nos. containing 24 ¢hoice vocal 
and instrumental pieces by the best composers, for 30 cts., 
or 10 on wie intend procurin 
8 
friends, can obtain one of our elegant 
a for only 61 cts. more. hig SRS, 


and June 
obtaining pa Rab a ag 1) " 
engraving, all for 27 fosters, < 
raving, for  de-staimps. G. W. & GH: 


ARDSON & CO., 23 Temple Place, b 
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to the Nullifiers; Webster to t! 
and to Hayne in the Senate 
War; bg os on 4 on 
Cashing? Clay Reeiet Sena Ph 
n mrZ, 
r, inthron a and many others. 
The great size an 








No heat or clamps re- | 
Send. stamp for circular. | 


iegly io hee go beauty of ths volume wih ite amas- 
Revolu . 





“Slow and easy movement of herses, oy than 1 a hour 
Mechanical Construction of the very = a nothing alighted 


excellent work, &c.,” as shown by Offi 
= — with lets elevation than an 
gy ors ann n 
all of the best in market." Cataleene 
MARDER. 


ort of Judges, 
ol ig, Ehreshers, 
Mills, Wood Saws, 
sent free, Address, 


ill, Schoharie Co., N, Y. 


YOUNG VG AMERICA | PRESS C0., 


Street, New York, 
Sr a large me va 
printing presse3, ran Shoe 

ce thom 75 cents to $17. 

the CENTENN: 












U. 8. Jobber, $60. 





FOR CLEANING SILVER 


USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 
May be used by ing that can help with entire safety, 
as it omaiee J Sol hat can poy An gt the finest 
plate or jewe' where. 

Made oe wo ROBINSO BROS. a co., "Betton, Mas 


ar Snes Do Your Own 


or Old. 









Printing! 
Weer s for cards, oie s, etc. 
LT. sizes, AK $l4 , &e. 


by pristed instrne- 
tions. tee, Dose — ir own printing and ad- 
- ®. y made fast in any 

place jo! bingo pn Tanning ap paper, Cat- 
Alogueof presses, ve, ce rds,&c.,for2 
Stamps. Isey & Co., Man’f’rs, riden, Conn, 


$1000, REWARD. 


Hoey wad eadohine | -_ — 7 cleaner, quick- 

poh less labor and w and tear of clothe — the 
ROBBINS EAM = WASHER ‘AND BLEACHE 

ed Oct. 3, 1 No rubbing required. It is the 

the a and cannot get out of order. GOOD 

oe OTH MALE AND 

gE. Bana for descriptive circulars and testi- 


ACTURING CO. 
ae mT DRCLAY 8T.. NEW YORK. 




















avenue del’ in On window in gilt 3 

Now it that ‘isthe Fronth we d for’ tes, OAean mailing, Som s k. A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 
ow 3 » New Yor for 

and scarcely a month passes without 2 a7. JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. Geaceenerct he Penntot snd Sone. 

some French man or woman what AeiensiGeten. © be Philadelphia, sighing only , Seengee, to 

sold there and how much it costs. The inspector of ? Cinetonat, tober lark ¥Co.i Indlanapo- either St ne in BO seconds. OD; 

weights and measures once called to ingpect the {i Howen dtewart & a Cou 1 Clarke & ey calers or mall on receipt 

oTEe one enka canis aie, Sie primed | Co.; Toledo, Brown, sealing Bosksctlor: oniy | Fiend, $2.50, WELLS MANUF, CO. 

error, says | Chadwick ; coo tetas leading y ‘ 
ton (The) as plain as pessible on the window.” one in @ place, 8 Sudbury Street, Mass. 











